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An average American knows many 
people. But he does not always know 
where they are. 


He has a thousand friends and ac- 
quaintances. Where are they at this 
particular moment? He can be sure 
of some of them—perhaps a dozen. 
But he wants to locate one or more of 
the others. 


The Beli system enables him to reach 
them. 


If he finds his friend at home, or in 
. his place of business, he talks with him 
at once. If he learns that his friend 
‘is in some other town the Bell System 
will furnish the connection. 
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Cities are larger tnan they used to be. 
Men know and need to know more 
people. Yet the need of keeping in 
touch is as great as ever. Without 
Bell service there would be hopeless 
confusion. 


The range of the telephone is not 
confined to one town or one commun- 
ity. It is not satisfying simply to learn 
that a man is out of town; through the 
Long Distance Service of the Bell Sys- 
tem he may be reached, wherever he is. 


The Bell Service extends to all com- 
munities. It reaches the millions of 
American people. One in twenty is a 
Bell subscriber. The other nineteen 
can be found because Bell service is 
universal service. 


The telephone does more work for less money than any other 
servant of mankind. There is economy as well as efficiency 


in one system, one policy, universal service. 


Every Bell 


Telephone is the Center of the System. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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A San Francisco night illumination. — (From Lights Reminiscent.) 
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She announced her intention of riding. (From Bungalow Hunt.) 
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THE BUNGALOW HUNT 


Illustrated by Photographs Taken on the Trip 


BY THALIA WEED NEWCOMB 


E WILL GIVE you three 
hours’ start and beat you to 
camp at that!” said the 


Motor Man, as we tightened 
our cinches and tied the last knot in the 
“diamond hitch” over the wagon load, 
making things solidly safe for the thirty- 
eight mile ride from Monterey, Califor- 
nia, up into the Coast Range, or as it is 
locally known, the Peako Blanco Range. 


Three of us were on horseback as es- 
cort to the wagon containing two others 
of the party, and the lighter of the pro- 
visions and kit we were taking up to a 
bungalow during a fortnight of dove, 


quail and deer hunting, trout fishing and: 


general out-door celebration. Billy, the 
Scout, drove the team, and beside him 
rode the City Lady. The City Lady, in 
all her thirty years of  electric-lighted, 
velvet-carpeted living had never been on 
a real outing where “you rough it.” It 
had taken weeks of persuasive and enthu- 
siastic talking to gain her consent to go 
with us, but the burden of our song had 
been “it will do you a world of good,” and 
sometimes even the sighing purr of a great 
city must pall on its lovers—so she had 
consented, and just to show herself game, 
had refused to ride up to the Bungalow 
in the machine with the Motor Man and 
his Wife, but clumsily, albeit laughingly, 
climbed in beside the Scout. 

“[’m going to start right!” she an- 
nounced. “And don’t be surprised if I 
come into camp driving the team. [’m 
going to do everything on this trip that 
any of you summer-colony mountaineers 
do yy? 


Billy, the Scout, turned his attention 


.was riding up to inspect. his 


to an intricate strap under the wagon to 
hide an amused smile. The rest of us 
were not so considerate—we howled in 
joyful anticipation of the fun we would 
have walking her over rough mountain 
trails, frightening her with tales of bold 
California lions when the coyotes howled 
at night, and thousands of other teases 
which the country lovers always have laid 
away for the “tenderfoot.” 

“You are foolish not to go up in the car 
with us,” protested the Motor Lady. “You 
will tire yourself out the first thing by 
that long, hot, dusty drive, and be simply 
dead when you get there!” 

No known means of locomotion are suf- 


‘ficiently attractive to’ induce the Motor 
"Man and his Lady to travel in anything 


but their beloved motor car, and they have 
been over nearly all the passable roads in 
the Pacific Coast States. With them was 
Joe, the chauffeur, the ambition of whose 
life it was to kill a buck. They consid- 
ered the three of us, who were to ride 
horseback in preference to any other mode 
of travel, the elite of the foolish. 

Then there was the Cattle Man, who 
extensive 
ranch in the mountains and check up the 
year’s stock with his vaqueros, and who 
had agreed to stop with us in preference 
to the ranch-house of his foreman; and 
the City Man, who hadn’t had a real out- 
ing in the past ten years of his over- 
crowded and bustling life, and who would 
not have been with us at all but for the 
explicit commands of his physician, “Go 
away where you can’t see a newspaper, 
hear a telephone ring or get to an Ex- 
change ticker. Get out in the sun and 
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forget business.” This outing was mainly 
in his honor, and we had all agreed that 
if out-door sport and rest were the potion 
he needed that we would not let him go 
back until there was a spring in his step, 
something beside Haunting Worry in his 
eye, and a nice sunburn on his nose! 

As for me, I think that I should have 
fitted somewhere back in the early pioneer 
days, when Adventure stalked side by side 
with Progress and a woman had some- 
times to do a man’s work—-where there 
was always an out-of-doors! 

Last, but most-to-be-depended-upon 
person in the party, was Billy, the Scout, 
General of our little force. Pages could 
be devoted to Billy and his wanderings 
and adventures in the Great Outdoors. 
City man he had once been, but he would 
stop the dictation of a letter to look over 
a book of new flies, or leave a directors’ 
meeting to get into the hills the morning 
the “law was off.” Luxury, _ business, 
nothing had power to hold him when the 
Voices of the Wind and the Sun and the 
Mountains called. So for many years he 
has led the life that suits him best, living 
quietly on his little homestead in the 
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mountains, varied by an occasional drive 
behind his bay span into Monterey after 
supplies. His cottage is the rendezvous 
for many hunter friends, and there is no 
canyon, trail or spot of beauty in the range 
that he does not know. Bronzed, trained 
to the acme of physical perfection, he 
might well be the inspiration of Frederic 
Remington’s “Range Rider.” His cabin 
looks to the uninitiated like a sporting 
goods store with its collection of guns, 
rifles and rods, the walls crowded with 
some truly fine heads and the floor cov- 
ered by buck and bear-skin rugs, trophies 
of his prowess with the rifle. 

Looking as out of place as a premiere 
danseuse in a lumber camp, and obviously 
frightened by his perilous perch on top of 
the wagon’s load, was my Boston terrior, 
Tobydog. Beside him, Duke (an English 
setter), his tail waving a frantic signal 
of nervous anticipation, towered in sophis- 
ticated enjoyment of the preparations go- 
ing on about him. 

“Fiverything’s ready,” announced the 
Scout, as he snapped off the brake, and 
our little cavalcade started slowly down 
the Del Monte Road. We felt like children 
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The scout and the mighty hunter. 


released from school, and it seemed only 
fitting when the strains of a triumphal 
march floated to us from the band prac- 
tice at the Presidio. The horses tossed 
their heads and fidgeted to be on the gal- 
lop, and as we passed the last sun-warmed 
adobe houses on the outskirts of the town, 
we gave them free rein, and the trio of us 
raced by the heavy team. 

Onto the Salinas Road, past the cypress 
hedged grounds of the Hotel Del Monte, 
we galloped until two miles from town 
we waited at a forking of the road for 
the heavy wagon to overtake us. The 
Scout cast a disapproving glance at our 
hot horses, and admonished us to go a 
more even gait if we hoped to reach the 
Bungalow on sound ‘steeds. 

Eight miles further we left the county 
road and began an ascent through deep 
dust, past dried, uninteresting-looking 
farms, but the view of the fertile Salinas 
Valley, with the township in the distance, 
more than rewarded us when the summit 
vas reached. The descent of the other 
side of the range was very steep, with num- 


erous windings in and out of the bisecting 
canyons, but what a, difference in the 


scenery! Dried and parched stubble gave 
place to silvery green sage and patriarchal 
live oaks and sycamores cooled the heated 
land. At the end of an hour we found 
ourselves overlooking the Carmel Valley, 
the Pacific, seen through a gap in the 
hills far below us, shimmered blue and 
warm in the afternoon sun. Leaving the 
hillside, the road wound through a forest 
of oak, and we passed the neat white and 
red buildings of the big Hotel Del Monte 
Ranch, from which come all the dairy and 
truck supplies for the big hotel, before 
again beginning to ascend. | 

Many of the most productive and beau- 
tiful haciendas of the old Spanish grant 
days have been lost through the failure of 
their owners, accentuated by their mistrust 
of the “gringo,” to file boundaries, and 
the Tulicitos Rancho is one of the very 
few left in California, still intact. 

Our road lay through the Rancho, and 
although it was already nearing sunset, 
and we still had far. to go, we could not 
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resist the temptation to linger by the 
hurrying mountain creek and brooks that 
traversed the property, enjoying the green, 
damp coolness after our hot climb over 
the mountain and speculating on the prob- 
ability of trout in the hurrying waters. 

It was here that the City Lady first de- 
termined to ride horseback. 

“Tt looks so easy and comfortable,” she 
said, “I know I can. Besides, the City 
Man must be tired, and a little change to 
the wagon may rest him.” In truth he 
was. Years in- an office does not fit a 
man for a forty-mile horse-back ride! 

Picking the oldest and heaviest of the 
horses, they tightened the cinch, and amid 
much noisy mirth, helped the City Lady 
into the spacious Mexican saddle.- A com- 
ical picture she made, her gauzy chiffon 
veil floating out from the natty Panama 
hat, and every curl of her somewhat 
elaborate coiffure trembling with excite- 
ment as the horse moved majestically 
away, carrying his new burden at a most 
knowingly safe walk. ‘We had proceeded 
but a short distance when the far-away 
honking of a motor horn came echoing 
down the canyon, and a moment later the 
whirr of the car changed to an impatient 
snort as the machine stopped beside us. 
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Thermos bottles were produced and a cool- 
ing drink passed around. The City Lady 
was persuaded to get in with the Motor 
Family, for she was becoming cramped in 
her impremptu riding clothes. 

“Told you we’d beat you up there,” 
grinned the Motor Man derisively, as they 
moved away. “Have dinner all ready for 
you when you arrive.” 

Dusk began to creep over the opposit: 
ridge, melting the tree tops and chaparra 
into one soft blur of impenetrable green, 
and above a black peak, directly in froni 
of us, a great star blazed out like a bea- 
con. Silence settled on the party, and 
the horses instinctively drew closer to- 
gether, champing their bits and rubbing 
heads against each other in anticipation 
of a generous dinner, when they would be 
freed from bridle and saddle. 

“This creek on our left, the Aquamalo,” 
came Billy’s voice from out of the dark- 
ness ahead, “is where I nearly rolled down 
five hundred feet driving up here ‘last 
spring at night. There had been a wash- 
out, and the road was undermined and 
gave way twice with me. It would have 
been all over with me but for the horses, 
who recognized the danger before I knew 
what the matter was. Both crowded close 
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to the inside of the road and dragged 
the team onto safe ground in a couple of 
frantic leaps, even before I realized the 
road was caving. The freshet washed out 
the bridge, too, and now we have to ford 
the creek. Better go down slowly, for it’s 
steep and only an excuse for a road,” and 
is brake screeched shrilly, as the precipi- 
tous descent began. 

As we rounded a turn, lights were re- 
flected in the swiftly moving stream be- 
low; strong, white, acetylene lights, and 
as we drew nearer, the lopsided, black bulk 
from which emanated the rays took shape 
and we stopped in midstream beside the 
motor car, the horses snorting interro- 
gatingly. There could be no doubt but 
that the car was disabled. Listed far to 
one side, sunk at least half a foot in the 
sandy creek bed, it presented a helpless 
enough appearance. No one was about, 


and Billy at once surmised that all had 
walked to the next ranch for help. The 
ascent out of the river bottom was even 
steeper than the opposite side, and in the 
deep sand we traced with one of the oil 
lamps, which we had taken from the car, 


several tracks of the big tires. 

“They made four runs for the top and 
nearly got there once,” the Cattle Man 
announced. ‘Something must have 
broken the laststime and they had to drop 
hack. Well, the car must be got out of 
that soft sand to-night, for by morning 
it will have sunk a foot! All the horses 
will be needed, even the saddle horses, and 
any they will be able to get at Bruce’s 
place, which is the next cabin above here. 
We'd better get the team to the top, and 
Billy can borrow someone’s horse, ride up 
to meet the rest, and make sure they don’t 
torget block and tackle.” 

My little colt seemed the freshest, and 
the rest of us piled into the team to await 
the messenger’s return, donning whatever 
we could find to protect. us from the cold 
fog that was rising from the canyon. 
\Vaiting there in the darkness, it seemed 
hours until we heard voices approaching, 
ind the Motor Man with the Chauffeur 
came alongside. Both were angry. The 
Motor Man blamed the boy, and the boy 
laid the responsibility of the accident to 
an imperfection of the car. 

‘The ladies were camped up the road by 
i bonfire, they said, and the City Man at 
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once proposed that we join them, for they 
had some of the tinned goods and crackers 
from the supplies in the car with them. 
The Cattle Man decided to remain with 
the wreck and do what he could to help 
pull the car out of the stream. We left 
the two saddle horses tied to the wheel 
of the wagon and plodded through the 
darkness, following the barely discernible 
white ribbon of road. 

Half*an hour’s walking and the cheery 
glimmer of a camp fire made us hasten 
forward, whistling a warning of our ap- 
proach. Only the echoes of the valley 
answered, and once within the warming 
circle of the firelight, we found the place 
deserted; an empty sardine can or two, a 
powdering of cracker crumbs and two dis- 
carded beer bottles. We looked at each 
other glumly. 

“Gone!” sighed the City Man, “and 
even sardines and crackers, to say nothing 
of the beer that would have saved my life. 
My! how I ache!” 

“They probably have gone up to Bruce’s 
cabin, and as we will be sure to meet Billy 
returning by this time we had better go 
there, too; it can’t be so very far,” | 
suggested. 

As we slowly resumed our way, a big, 
silvery moon slid up from behind the hills. 
So clear and white it was that, looking at 
it, it seemed as though some one had 
opened wide a great round window in the 
arch of the sky to flood the valley with 
wonderful radiance. Trees and bushes | 
rustled silver-touched in the night breeze, 
and the creek slid down the gully at our 
tight, white and cold, except where dark, 
jutting rocks made patches surrounded by 
sparkling foam, as the water broke around 
them. Far off, in the silver night, a tree 
owl called, and the City Man gave a great, 
deep sigh. 

“Isn’t it beautiful!” he whispered, for- 
getting his aches and hunger, under the 
spell of the quiet beauty. 

Presently two riders took shape ahead, 
and with clanking of the heavy chains and 
other tackle with which they were bur- 
dened, Billy and Bruce, the cowpuncher, 
came to a standstill beside us. 

“The girls must have gone by Bruce’s 
before I left the team,” Billy said, “for 
I haven’t seen anything of them. You 
can walk up to the Bungalow in about an 
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hour from here; it’s six miles, at the left 
of the road.” 

“Six miles!” we chorused in dismay. 

“T’m hungry and I had rather wait by 
the fire than walk six miles,” I wailed. 

Bruce came manfully to the rescue. 

“You can go in my cabin and help your- 
selves to what you find; you'll be able to 
get something to eat, even if it ain’t 
much.” 

We needed no urging to accept, and 
promised a pot of hot coffee for the wreck- 
ing gang, when their work was finished. 

Bruce’s place we found to be the regu- 
lation mountain cabin of three rooms, un- 
finished on the inside except for a coat of 
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The growling of the Tobydog and shouts 
from the road aroused us at one, when 
Bruce and Billy came in, leaving the 
Motor Man and Joe with the Cattle Man, 
in the wagon. The Motor Man must have 
concluded that we had resumed our tramp 
toward the Bungalow, and in his ‘anxiety 
to overtake us, did not wait for Billy, tak- 
ing it for granted that he would follow 
on my saddle horse, which he had tied to 
the fence. Collecting our scattered coats 
and headgear, we went out, only to find 
my tired little cayuse the only means of 
transportation for the three of us to our 
desired destination. 

Wading about barefoot, shoveling the 








“The road ran through the dry bed of the Cashagua.” 


whitewash. A plentiful supply of home- 
made bacon, frying eggs and steaming 
coffee was soon cooking on the little stove, 
and the City Man and I made quick work 
of it. We discussed the advisability of 
tramping to the Bungalow, but it was 
eleven o’clock then, and we decided to 
wait until the rest joined us, and ride up. 
Packing the stove with wood, we drew 
our chairs within the circle of its warmth. 
Vainly we tried to make polite conversa- 
tion, with the result that in a very few 
minutes we were both soundly sleeping. 


machine out of the sand, the Scout had 
stepped on a stump, and as a result, had 
a nasty, jagged wound in the sole of his 
foot, which was swelling rapidly. It was’ 
truly a nasty wound. We doctored 
it as best we knew how, exhausting 
the scanty supply of whisky in Bruce’s 
cabin, as the only antiseptic available. 
There was nothing to use as bandages, the 
cabin being guiltless of bed linen or even 
dish towels, and the soiled roller towe! 
did not seem prepossessing as a bandage. 
The City Man returned from a hasty so- 
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journ at the barn, with an undervest slit 
into usable strips. 

It was already two o’clock, and we de- 
termined to spend the remainder of the 
night at Bruce’s. A plentiful supply of 
hay was brought from ‘the barn, and we 
made beds on the porch. Wrapped in the 
extra coats which we luckily had brought 
from the team, and saddle blankets, we 
passed the rest of the night—all of us too 
worn out to care whether it was a downy 
couch, or rough boards, beneath us. 

In the morning, Bruce stewed some 
venison jerke, and I made biscuits and 
coffee. Heartened by our sumptuous 
breakfast, we forced Billy to take the sad- 
dle horse, and, two of us on foot, started to 
the Bungalow. About a mile we traveled, 
when we met the Motor Man with the 
wagon coming down after us, and it was 
a warm welcome we received from the bal- 
ance of the party when we at last drove 
under the trees to the little house. Nest- 
ling on the side of a hill, with oak and 
sycamores to screen it from the curious 
gaze of the occasional passer-by, the Bun- 
galow stood. A babbling mountain brook 


ran in front, and a pretty rustic bridge 
spanned the path to the mail box on the 


fence. Bathed in warm sunlight, the 
house, with rough-hewn tree trunks sup- 
porting the porch which bore trophies of 
deer horns, extended to us an open-doored 
welcome. 

Laughter came from the barn, where the 
Chauffeur -was discovered teaching the 
City Lady to pitch hay from loft to man- 
ger. 

“T’ve been out riding already this morn- 
ing.” she informed us; “one of the search 
party sent out after you. We thought to 
find you covered with leaves and starved 
to death, like the babes in the wood.” 

The Cattle Man wandered into sight, 
bearing as proof of his prowess with the 
gun a nice brace of cotton-tail rabbit and 
several dove. These we helped him dress 
in time for lunch, which the Motor Lady 
was preparing. 

The following days were an unalloyed 
enjoyment to all—every one following, 
through the long, sunny hours, what 
seemed most pleasurable. With the Motor 
Man and his Lady, we took a spin in the 
repaired car to Tassajara Springs, in the 
‘ronzales Range, northeast of Santa Bar- 


_on the opposite side. 
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bara. For my own part, I would have pre- 
ferred to ride horseback, thereby gaining 
a more definite impression of the beautiful 
country through which we passed, but the 
day we spent at the springs more than re- 
paid us for the dusty trip, the excellent 
water and superb-mountain scenery prov- 
ing unexcelled. 

On our return to camp we found an- 
other motor car occupying the tent garage 
and a party of hunters in rapt contem- 
plation of an afternoon’s dove shooting, 
brought in by the Cattle man and one of 
the strangers. That night the horses had 
three newcomers for company, the little 
house -proving inadequate to supply beds 
for all. 

For the benefit of a Mighty Hunter, one 
of the newcomers, a deer hunt was pro- 
posed, and on promise of utter silence 
when stalking the royal game, I was al- 
lowed to go. At a little after midnight, 
one of those white, scintillating mountain 
nights, the Hunter, the City Man and 
myself, with the Scout in the driver’s seat, 
started behind the big, bay team for the 
Cashaqua country.. Hight miles of steep- 
est grade we climbed before the road left 
its serpentine clinging to the mountain 
side to run through the dry bed of the 
Cashaqua. At three o’clock, we reached a 
farm-house where the team was left, and 
we set out on foot for a particular glade,. 
where, the Scout said, the deer came down 
to water at dawn. + 

The Hunter, who had the born sports- 
man’s instinct for scenting barbed wire 
fences and fallen trees in the dark, into 
and over which the City Man and myself 
continually blundered, took the latter with 
him and went up one side of the canyon, 
while Billy and I worked up a hogsback 
The sky was dark- 
ening just before the first faintest rays of 
dove grey in the East tell that the dawn is 
approaching. Far below we could hear 
the soft purling of the creek, and the 
trees began to emerge from their black 
blur and take shape as the light strength- 
ened. Below us, through the tree trunks, 
I could discern the shimmer of what ap- 
peared to be a pool on a little tableland, 
half meadow, with its carpet of thick grass 
and fern, as though Nature in her fash- 
ioning of this rocky hillside had repented 
and made a beautiful spot in the midst of 
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the forbidding chaparral and rock, just to 
show what real beauties she could create if 
she cared. 

The Scout held up his finger and nodded 
thoughtfully, pointing toward the glen. 
Even as I looked, a doe seemed to melt 
out of the chaparral. I say “melt,” be- 
cause I heard no sound and not a twig 
seemed to move. We stood hardly daring 
to breathe, and in a second more another 
gray shape joined the first. This one bore 
on proud, uplifted head a fine pair of 
horns. The Scout motioned me to shoot, 
but when I raised the rifle, I was shaking 
too much with excitement to get even a 
creditable sight. Smiling, I shook my 
head—I was afraid to fire for fear of ac- 


was no time for politeness, and he broke 
into a run up the steep hillside, involun- 
tarily choosing the best footing in his 
hasty scramble, with me, in well-meant 
but extremely short-winded efforts trying 
to keep up with his long-legged stride. | 
was still some distance behind when his 
third shot rang out. When I came to the 
thicket. it was to find him stooping over 
the fallen monarch, closing the glazing 
eyes. 

“T hate to see them die,” he explained 
to my look of inquiry. “That’s why I shot 
the last time. He was just about gone 
from loss of blood, and it’s only because 
he slipped going over this bunch of rock 
we got him at all. He doubled back on 








View near Tassajara Springs. 


cidentally hitting the doe! Billy’s rifle 
spoke, and with a wonderful leap, both 
graceful creatures disappeared in the 
thick, surrounding chaparral. 

When we reached the glen, a trail of 
blood led us downward into the river bot- 
tom. This we followed for some half- 
mile, constantly hoping to come in sight 
of the wounded quarry, for the crimson 
drops were becoming less frequent. Sud- 
denly, high above us on the hillside, we 
heard a tremendous crashing, and running 
back a few paces, the Scout fired into 
what seemed to me a dense thicket. It 





us, and if he hadn’t made a noise, it’s like- 
ly he would have got far enough away to 
die before we could trail him.” 

The first shot was in the shoulder, the 
second in the neck. 

On our return to the Bungalow, the 
prize was strung up for skinning beneath 
the oaks, amid congratulations and ad- 
miration from the stay-at-homes. I now 
have in my possession a cream-white buck- 
skin belt as a memento of the occasion, or 
as the Scout insists, “the deer [ might 
have killed.” His head and _ five-point 
horns adorn the wall of the Bungalow’s 
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big living room. 

The rest had not been idle, and as a 
result of a day’s fishing, in the clear 
Aquamalo, they proudly exhibited a glit- 
tering string of brook trout. 

It was indeed a feast fit for a connois- 
seur that Billy prepared that afternoon. 
Product of past idle hours was a brick 
meat grill near the kitchen door. A glow- 
ing bed of coals in the foot-deep firebox, 
over which stretched iron bars that would 
accommodate half a sheep, and our party 
gathered attentively about this open air 
altar to Epicure, watching the Scout as he 
dexterously broiled venison streaks and 
trout. 

A few days before our departure, the 
(nited States Regulars from the Mon- 
terey Presidio came marching by on their 
annual twenty-one day “hike.” Among 
them the City Lady discovered a gallant 
Captain and a Medico of the Red Cross 
Department, who were old friends. Not 
a day passed but some of the houseparty 
went riding with them or officers came 
from their two-mile distant camp _ to 
lunch, dine or hunt with our folks. One 
night before we departed for Monterey 
and civilization, one of the Majors invited 
all of us to officers’ mess, and for our 
especial benefit arranged a mimic war. 
His battalion as the attacking party on a 
camp of two battalions in bivouac a mile 
below the camp. After supper we set out 
with the Medico as guide, for the battle- 
ground. The Motor and the City Lady 
drove with the Hunter, while the rest of 
us were mounted. The night was an un- 
usual one for those mountains—dark, cold 
and foggy. The signal lights on several 
of the surrounding hills lent an air of 
mystery as they wig-wagged continually, 
and the gleam of bayonets and rifle bar- 
rels, pyramided about Bruce’s peaceful 
cubin, told that some of the attacking 
party were already about, waiting for 
their scouts to come with word of the 
cnemy. Complete silence and the ab- 
sence of lights was cautioned,-and when 
the Medico rode up, what seemed a black 
wall in the darkness, we all obediently 
spurred after him. As the buggy careered 
wildly on the steep hillside, the City 
ady’s agonized voice more than broke 
‘he silence. 


“Tet me out! We’re going. over—I 
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know it! Oh, please let me out!” 

Our subdued laughter brought a stern 
reproof from out the blackness ahead of 
us, evidently from some one in authority. 
From then on we all preserved a sphynx- 
like silence. 

Presently the Medico rode 
group of equestrians. 

“The lights on the hill at your right are 
the Signal Corps of the attacking party 
trying to communicate with their scouts on 
the other side of this camp,” he explained 
impressively. 

We regarded the lights with due respect 
—and waited. An hour and one-half we 
waited, mostly in patience! Wonder at 
what our respective steeds would do when 
the firing should commence, quickly 
changed to alarm when a squad of soldiers 
glided out of the darkness and lay down 
near us. The Cattle Man’s and my colt 
snorted and reared, backing and wheeling 
dangerously near the dizzy edge of the 
bank on our right. 

With a barbed wire fence in front, a ~ 
precipice on one side, a twenty degree 
slope behind us, and our horses bunched 
in the dark, our position was not one in 
which to do any fancy equestrian stunts. 
Chilled, impatient and bored, we resolved 
to quietly slip away for home while the 
attentive Medico was still beside the buggy 
talking to.the two ladies. 

The Major had mentioned the password 
“Salinas,” and the sentries we met on the 
road passed us through without question. 
Attention to our respective mounts made 
conversation impossible, for the dark 
shapes every few yards resolved themselves 


into the 


‘into squads of skirmishers, and kept our 


horses continually on the jump. 

Almost before we knew what was hap- 
pening, we were in the midst of a company 
of infantry. I was in the lead when some 
facetious private poked my horse in the 
ribs with the butt of his musket. I bare- 
ly saved myself from a throw as the horse 
reared and plunged. On the narrow road 
in the inky darkness it was small wonder 
that some more serious accident did not oc- 
cur. The Cattle Man’s colt jumped side- 
ways, and came down with 4 ‘sickening 
thud on the foot of one of the men. Curses 
and highly descriptive expletives filled the 
air, and all became a confused, moving 
tangle of soldiers, plunging horses and 
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profanity. Next day we learned that we 
had the honor—or privilege—of almost 
killing the only man disabled in the bat- 
tle! 

It was with relief we sighted the lights 
of. the bungalow, shining through the 
trees. As we were unsaddling, sounds of 
distant firing reached us. 

“The battle is on!” calmly announced 
the Cattle Man. “Good thing we’re out 
of it!” 

Late that night the balance of our little 
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first black plumage for the more mature 
gray feathers. 

The 30th of September was a busy day 
for all. The joys of porterhouses and pattes 
were forgotten in contemplation of the 
quail dinner on which we had set our 
hearts for the morrow. In preparation, all 


- the firearms on the place underwent a 


thorough cleaning and oiling, even the 
twenty-two’s. Dawn discovered the whole 
camp force, including the Motor Lady, 
whom we had enthused by our infectious 


eS 


“The prize was strung up.” 


family drove in, cold, hungry and their 
clothes covered with fox burrs; eager for 
something to eat and to get close to the 
crackling log fire we had ablaze on the 
hearth. 

The City Lady had become an enthusi- 
astie advocate of the shot gun, and sunset 
invariably found her bravely climbing the 
hills in search of game. ‘The first prize 
she brought into camp was a brace of 
blackbirds that her escort had explained 
were young dove, and as yet not shed their 


anticipation, spreading out over the hills 
and valley in quest of the craftiest of 
birds. 

That day we did dine on quail, and the 
next—and the next! Fresh meat was for- 
gotten, and spoiling in the larder, while 
we stuffed on the season’s kill. 

The morning of our departure found us 
all working at six o’clock, saddling horses, . 
packing the wagon and automobile and 
taking a general thorough survey to see 
that nothing needed was left behind. 





THE BUNGALOW HUNT. 


The City Lady, just to prove that she 
was at last a thorough mountaineer, an- 
nounced her intention of riding to Mon- 
terey. 

As the motor car slid out of the gate we 
waved them farewell with admoniticns to 


have a good dinner prepared, when we 


should reach town. 

Half the distance had been traversed 
and word passed that we would lunch at 
a shady canyon where water for ourselves 
and the horses was obtainable, when the 
City Lady thought the pace too slow and 
resolved on a gallop ahead of the rest. We 
tried to dissuade her, telling her if she 
exhausted her horse now the probabilities 
were she would not be able to make the 
entire trip on horseback, for she was a 
large, heavy woman and the horse a small 
one. She laughed at our caution, how- 
ever, and the last we saw was her flying 
skirts above the gleaming shoes of the 
horse, as they dashed away in a cloud of 
dust. 

When the stipulated canyon was reached 
a little after noon, we fully expected to 
find her waiting, but not a sign of either 
horse or rider did we see. The Scout, with 
his usual laconic interest, remarked that 
if she did not want any lunch and _ had 
been so foolish as to go on, the conse- 
quences were on her head, not ours, and 
that we would most likely find her by the 
roadside with a. winded horse later. 
ate our lunch, and after a little rest pro- 
ceeded. Well over the range that sepa- 
rated us from the Carmel Valley we met 
a team driving up. We stopped them and 
inquired how far back they had passed a 
lone woman, horseback. 

“We’ve met nobody,” was the answer. 
Qur party exchanged looks of dismay. 

“She must have gone straight past the 
signboard and taken the road for Car- 
mel!” groaned the Cattle Man. “Why on 
earth didn’t she have the good sense to 
stick with the rest of the procession ?” 

It was twelve miles back to the forks 
of the road and none of us dared tak? a 
chance of going back to look for her. With 
the lead she must have on any pursuer by 
this time, it would take at least three 
hours of the fastest driving to overtake 
her, and the penalty would be an ex- 
hausted horse. 

“The roads have fences all the way on 


We 
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either side, and there are no forks below 
where she turned off,” spoke Billy. “So 
she can’t miss her way. When she gets in- 
to Carmel Mission, some one will put her 
on the Monterey Road. It’s only a 
longer way around, that’s all.” 

We decided to trust to luck and con- 
tinue into town, for the City Man had 
made up his mind with his usual lightning 
rapidity to catch a late afternoon train 
for San Francisco—back to the flurry and 
whirr of his office. We laughed as we 
thought of the effete City Lady riding into 
town with the impromptu habit she had 
constructed from an old khaki skirt and 
a pair of pongee bloomers, without riding 
boots and bareheaded! But when we 
thought of the complications that might 
arise were she to dismount with a loose 
cinch and in re-mounting turn the saddle, 
we became serious. Please remember that 
she was a real City Lady, had never been 
on a horse before in her life, until this 
trip, and knew no more about cinching a 
saddle than she did about plowing a field. 

It was a very depressed and worried 
crowd that drove into Monterey and con- 
sultation with the Motor Folks did not 
impr-ve our spirits. It was finally de- 
cided that Joe in the car would run to 
Carmel, and, if the stray had not arrived, 
continue up the road until he met her. 
Billy and I procured fresh horses and 
started back over the road just traversed, 
all agreeing that when the missing lady 
was found to report over the nearest tele- 
phone to the waiting ones ai the hotel. 

We had ridden not more than a mile out 
of town when, at a little inn on the out- 
skirts of the Del Monte grounds we were 
hailed by the Medico, who informed us 
that the object of our search was within. 
Eating a belated luncheon, there sat the 
City Lady, looking as radiant and untired 
as though she had.ridden some forty odd 
miles every day in her life. Glad we were, 
indeed, to be able to report ‘a “‘find” to 
the worried people at the hotel, and to in- 
tercept Joe by ’phone at Carmel. 

“T thought that shady canyon seemed a 
long way and rode into a farm, where they 
told me I was on the wrong road,” ex- 
plained the City Lady, lightly. “They re- 
cinched the saddle and told me I had bet- 
ter ride back to the forks instead of pur- 
suing the Carmel Road, for it was terribly 
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rough and dusty. When I got back to the 
forks, I saw a cloud of dust, and thought 
that perhaps it was some of you, so waited. 
It proved to be the Medico and a friend, 
and we had a nice little ride down the 
mountain together. When I get home I’m 
going to ride every day!” | 

Plucky City Lady! She has kept her 
word, and one may catch a glimpse of her 
any pleasant morning in the Golden Gate 
Park. 

To make the change from the sunny 
Blanco Range to the fogs and winds of 
the city was like going back to prison af- 
ter our care-free fortnight of roughing 
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and hunting, but circumstance is a mis- 
tress who rules without denial, and back, 
whether we wanted to or not, we had to 
go. 
For weeks after, the voices of the wind 
and the sun, the moon and the stars, 
called to me always, whispering of the 
mountains, the trees and the streams; un- 
til it seemed almost impossible to bear the 
roar and jangle of the city, its lurid lights 
and discord of sounds. 

Who would not envy the scout, Billy, 
with his “comfy” bungalow, his undis- 
puted domain of the mountains, his horses. 
his dog and his rod and gun? 











“HOW OFT IN DREAMS—” 


BY 


LOUISE CANN RANUM 


How oft in dreams [ steal across the world 

To scale the amber slopes of Stanford Hills, 

Along their wraiths of sun-sucked arid rills, 
To heights where sea-wind flies with wings dew-pearled ! 
Those heights o’erlook broad valley-lands, unfurled 

By summit gained, where gold acacia fills 

With fragrance faint this lotus-vale; there thrills 
Sweet meadow-lark,—jests fall by mockers skirled. 


In dreams again I live the lowland’s spell, 
The charm of homes in gardens, clustered close, 
The pleasant loit’ring in a friendly fold; 
Yet yearn but on the bright stil] height to dwell, 
Where heaven’s azure splashes summit’s gold, 
Whence outlook large earth-walls can n’er oppose. 














THE OTHER WAY 


BY GRACE HELEN 


HE FEVER was in his blood; 


the ache and rack of it shook 

his bones. Steadily he went on, 

the swing and vigor of his gaunt 
frame at variance with the pallor of skin, 
the hollow of cheek and chest, the emacia- 
tion of body. On and up he went, taking 
turn and twist of the Bau Road with great 
strides. 

Clean and crisp, the atmosphere, pellu- 
cid with the unrivaled transparency of a 
tropical winter, floated in the emptiness 
of gorge and drop of folding range; a lake 
of pervading purity catching on its bosom 
every stir, every rustle of bough and 
leaf, every sway of fronded fern that 
reared its greenness from the fecund 
earth. There was no song-bird’s call; the 
trickle of water coursing across the red 
clay road-way mingled now and then with 
the harsh caw of the crows circling out in 
the blue that lay between the mountains. 
Winter held the heights in an emerald 
vrasp, and the hint of near-by snow peaks 
suggested the white siege of trackless 
spaces, 

On reaching the top of the mountain, 
John O’Hara stood still and looked down 
and beyond the canyon that followed the 
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road leading to the mine. From the emi- 
nence the pump of the stamp mill came 
with uninterrupted beat; the voice of a 
miner cursing a native struck upward with 
startling sharpness. ‘There was the rush 
of waters far below where the river worked 
its way past the drifts of the three mines. 

John O’Hara dropped suddenly on the 
bank and laughed with hard mirth: 

“What a fool!” 

His brooding eyes found out the scat- 
tered shacks miles beneath him, and 
rested on the fartherest one. To the un- 
familiar, it would have appeared too smaii 
for comfortable human habitation. But 
he knew that it had three rooms and a gar- 
den with some brave geraniums struggling 
to life in the wilderness. A palace, more 
than that, a home it was to the lonely men: 
sacred with the promise of a woman’s 
coming. Dave Hale was to bring a bride 
to share his solitude, his ambitions, his 
dreams—perhaps losses. 

A misery of failure swept aver the man 
gazing down on the little abode at the foot 
of the steep. The stir of old hopes no 
longer moved in his breast. The deadly 
languor, the willingness to drift, the dawn 
and dusk of days unlighted by pride of 
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goal, cling to ideal, had whitened the black 
of his curling hair, had drawn fine lines 
from eye and lip, and over his soul had 
laid the chill of living death. The deso- 
_ lation of the alien engulfed him, and the 
rebellion of one not yet dead, in spite of 
the increasing atrophy, .quickened and 
fought in his blood. The demand for per- 
sonal happiness called from out of the 
depth of him, and would not be quieted. 
He would go away from this cursed land 
and begin anew, and the things that men 
craved should be his. Forgotten, he 
would not lie rotting in a nameless grave 
under the pitiless sun of the Philippines. 
Those first fruitless, shamed years of 
American occupation, when men hurtled 
back to.the primordial lawlessness, un- 
heeding of the premonitory wings that 
had spread and grown during epochs of 
conquest, seared into his brain, but to be 
banished by the consciousness that some- 
thing worth while had been burned to 
purity and had come from the furnace 
all the more prized. This awakening was 
at hand and parented by the holiest emo- 
tions that come to man. 

A girl’s face filled his inner vision; 
tender eyes widening with sympathy and 
darkening with indignation as the cry of 
the dying pariah dog smote upon her ear. 
He felt his hold tightening upon her slen- 
der arm as she tried to run and save the 
victim. And she had only desisted when 
he told her that it was useless to interfere, 
as dog meat was the main food of: the 
savage Igorrote, and was a custom that 
had its origin far back in an untamed 
past. 

It was her love, quick pity, for all suf- 
fering things, that had first drawn him 
to her until the quip had gone forth that 
John O’Hara, the silent Irishman, had 
at last fallen under a woman’s spell. In 
his proud aloofness he made no sign and 
went his way, sometimes not seeing her, 
when the gloom of his exile lay too heav- 
ily over his spirit. 

When morose, his heart was softest 
with something he did not recognize. He 
fancied that she penetrated and under- 
stood, and he dreamed long dreams in the 
purple nights when the one star hung 
luminous over the walls of the canyon. 
With feet on the rail of the bunk-house, 
tobacco wreaths about his head and the 
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drip of the water bags in his ears, he sat 
through hours of loneliness and the calls 
of the Filipino children ringing out of the 
darkness had a soothing cadence and gave 
the night a new youngness. He did not 
acknowledge even to himself that those 
seven mile tramps to the hotel were for 
one purpose: to get a glimpse of-her, sweet 
feminine thing galloping recklessly over 
ditch and fence, or sitting with spirited 
head thrown back as she sat before the 
blaze of the great hearth. 

Those evenings with the Governor, his 
wife and the girl, had become the light of 
his dreary existence. Under the warmth 
of their genia] mirth he expanded into 
wit and story. The joy of her laugh he 
took away with him and her friendliness 
he treasured as one poor in such, that is, 
with women, for he was a man’s man, 
and the word and good-will of one John 
O’Hara were eagerly sought for. 

As he looked into the hollow filling 
with twilight, he spoke again, and this 
time it was with fierceness. 

“Fool, you have wasted your patrimony. 
For three years you were a drunken brute 
—how dared you do it? Damn you!” 

Then the strength of his indomitable 
will flared through him, for he knew he 
could do that which he willed. For three 
years he had willed and not a drop had 
passed those stern lips. He was ready to 
face the temptation, convinced that he 
could meet it undaunted. He would not 
give up the prize without blood, and yet— 
his soul, so long accustomed to austerity, 
to the hard side—hesitated. Those three 
years had consumed all savings, and a 
superintendent’s way is slow. But the 
stock—he held many shares—was going 
up, and there was life in the thought of 
struggle, a glow at the prospect of vic- 
tory. 

He flung down the gauntlet to the one 
star gleaming whitely in the East, pallid 
with the dying day, untouched by the 
crimson wine flung from the vintage of 
the West. Weird sounds floated through 
the silence of the upper reaches: Igor- 
rotes filing singly along steep passes, the 
women in advance, blowing wild, exqui- 
site notes through bamboo tubes; the men 
naked, frolicsome, emitting occasional 
screeches. How familiar and yet unreal 
had become this tropical land, with its 
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“The black beard and the glowing blue 
flame!” 


strange people, its brilliant florescence, 
its laxities, its charm, its loneliness. 

As he stood up to continue his journey 
to Baguio, the band of Igorrotes advanced 
toward him. Jumping from the rear of 
the ranks along the ledge overhanging the 
road, the men bounded first, dancing like 
gay children. The women came more 
slowly, still luring strains from their 
primitive instruments. Careless of his 
nearness the five passed, but the sixth lin- 
vered. She was the only girl of the com- 
pany, and, coming close to O’Hara, she 








eyes of the Celt scorched her cheeks into 


halted. Fixing him with great, mournful 
eyes, she seemed about to speak, then with 
a terrified glance ahead, sped swiftly after 
her fellows. 

Only in extreme youth is the Igorrote 
woman comely. Labor of the fields, toil 
in the rice paddy, burdens of the ox fall 
to her lot, and her body takes unto itself 
the stiff hardness of over-work. The 
cloths wound about her sturdy form con- 
ceal any claim to woman’s divinity, and 
the soot of many fires smirch the fiat, 
broad features. It had not always been 
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so with the lingering savage maiden. 
O’Hara recalled the fact in a flash of rec- 
ollection. Benzonnette, yes, that was her 
name, and he had seen her at the hearth-. 
stone of Dave Hale, miner. He remem- 
bered the fearless splendor of her eye, the 
wealth of her ebony hair, straight, of a 
silk-like texture unto a sable banner and 
the cherry of her cheek and lip, the milk- 
whiteness of her teeth. She was the 
squaw-woman of the man and bound to 
him by the solemn rites of her tribal 
religion. ‘Torn up by the roots from her 
native soil, and now flung back wilted, 
scentless, to, die the old age of her people, 
white yet a girl by our reckoning. 

Did she know of the white woman come 
from over the seas? Was the melancholy 
of her glance that of fear only, the fear 
of desertion? The dread that some 
brown sister was to take her place by the 
side of the white miner? Anger, manly 
compassion shook O*Hara, and he thanked 
God that in his wildest day he had drawn 
no such anguish from a woman. 


II. 


The Girl was entertaining in the hotel 
sitting room with the fluttering grace of 


a brilliant butterfly. The women from 
the post eyed her with that subtle and 
seemingly indifferent good-fellowship 
which differentiates civilization from 
social centers less modified by polite in- 
sincerities. She was undeniably good to 
look upon, but with a distinction: a frank 
pride, a bravery looked from out of her 
blue-gray glance, and, as the Major’s wife 
afterward remarked, “she is likely to speak 
out her mind,” from which it will be 
gathered, if inflection counts for aught, 
frankness is not a desirable quality in 
some communities. 

So, when the bride, timid, awkward, 
descended on her way to luncheon, the 
girl rose swiftly and advanced. The Gov- 
ernor’s wife was giving a small function, 
and the Girl was doing honors until her 
appearance. ‘The bride was the wife of 
a common miner, and her pretty face, 
scarlet and white by turns, was unfamiliar 
to the guests, and she bore the hall-mark 
of, the Out-Sider. Her importance _ be- 
came infinitessimal to the vanishing point. 
The Girl had no heart to introduce her, 
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fearing such civilities might be the cause 
of further painful embarrassment. 

That evening the Girl invited John 
O’Hara to take her for a walk. He had 
come up from the mine, ostensibly to talk 
business with one of the directors; in 
reality he had come.up to consult the 
doctor at the hospital concerning the mis- 
ery of his great Body. The Girl had heard 
of it, and her Beart ached with pity for 
this solitary man. None of the men who 
came daily to court this fair American 
had elicited the slightest emotion, and 
the pity in her white breast, so she called 
it, was for John O’Hara, because he ap- 
peared to her young fancy an_ object 
doomed to sadness. She told him about 
the bride, and as her voice trembled an: 
broke with resentment, she thrust some- 
thing into his hand, saying: 

“She is so young and I am so sorry 
for her. 1 detest her husband, he looks 
mean and cruel. Christmas is only three 
days off, and they go down to the mine on 
Christmas morning. Here are some little 
things I gathered together to make it look 
more home-like; vou will take them and 
put them in the house, won’t you?” 

He took the package, and in so doing, 
his hand touched hers. His was cold and 
trembling with the fever; hers was warm 
and firm, full of red blood and undirected 
impulse. His pallid fingers closed slowly. 
over the white pink-tipped ones. He had 
not meant to do it, not yet, perhaps never, 
but he was-hungrv for companionship, 
yearning for affection, and the isolation 
of days, of years, swept a madness over 
him. They had strayed far along the road; 
the frail tiendas with their flickering rush- 
lights and babble of native cries; the acrid 
smell of rancid oil and the stink of dried 
fish had given place to the quiet of the 
night, wilh its deep, warm odors of rich 
loam, its rustling murmur of a_ distant 
sea. 

The Girl stood quietly waiting. All her 
voung life seemed gathered into this mo- 
ment. The moonlight struck the _ tall 
gauntness of the figure towering above her 
into sharp silhouette. She gazed up into 
the white face with its rim of black beard 
and the glowing blue eves.of the Celt 
scorched her cheeks into flame. She felt 
the tremble of his powerful arm and a sud- 
den material instinct swept her to him. 
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secause of his weakness, his strength, her 
virgin soul rushed to meet him under the 
hush of the stars. 

“To you pity, care, for all suffering 
things?” he asked huskily. She said 
uothing, but he felt the slight pressure of 
her clasp. Then she lifted her sweet face 
with the moon full upon it, and he bent 
his great height and the breath of their 
life minyled in the first kiss. 

* * * 

‘“T had better tell you, my dear,” said 
the Governor’s wife, some hours later, 
“John O’Hara is a splendid man, but—” 
che hesitated in real distress—“he had an 
unfortunate habit.” She saw the Girl’s 
bodice slip away from the soft shoulders. 
“My dear,” she said, impressively, “he 
drank horribly at one time, but he has not 
touched a drop for three years. My hus- 
band says he would stake his word against 
anybody’s and that no better man ever 
breathed. These Philippines are very 
dangerous, my dear,” she stooped and 
kissed her protege, “for besides the fever, 
germs, snakes, bugs and bolo thrusts, there 
is man, the most deadly of all; that is,” 
she smiled kindly, “if he is not the one to 
make a little girl happy.” 

The Girl sat down on the bed and took 
off one slipper. Her face was very pale, 
out a wonderful shining was looking out 
of her gray eyes. 

“Thanks,” she said, simply; “you are 
very kind to me.” 


* 


ITI. 


It wanted a half hour of midnight. A 
number of ponies were tied to the hotel 
rail, Curiosity and religion were taking 
some of the guests to midnight mass about 
to be said in the humble, tiny shack lean- 
ing in the shadow of the Mirador. John 
(YHara, lost to the faith of his fathers, 
had reluctantly consented to take the Girl, 
and as he ambled past the side wing of the 
hotel, he sighed heavily and drew rein as 
though in some inner conflict. At length 
he dismounted and tied his nag to the bar 
in spite of the kicking and squealing of 
the Filipino ponies. He went up the 
‘teps and sank into a chair on the piazza. 

“Tt is your heart; you are likely to go 
ut at any moment.” This~information 
‘he doctor had imparted with kind abrupt- 




















“Wilted, scentless, flung back to die the 
old age of her people!” 
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ness. He smiled in the dark, for it had 
been told him years before. He leaned 
forward and pressed his hand to his flan- 
nel shirt; the thumping, it seemed to.him, . 
was audible. A chill ran along his limbs . 
and almost dragged him into oblivion.. He: 
took a small phial from his khaki trousers 
and held it in his hand for a long time. . 
The lilt of voices came to him through . 
the closed doors, and, with a swift de- 
termination, he drained the contents. 

The Girl came out in advance of the 
others, and scanned the darkness eagerly. 
With a little gasp of happiness she ran 
toward the drooping figure. Her face 
was transfigured by a sacred effulgence, 
and her shining hair floated about her 
sweet oval face as achalo. The love in her 
innocent heart had found expression in 
prayer by her rough pine bed, and now she 
came all meekness and tenderness to the 
one who had wakened it. No breath of 
taint had ever touched the snow of her 
garments. The charity of forgiveness 
was as fragrance in her nostrils. 

But there was no response in the man 
before her. The Girl stood transfixed and 
regarded him uncomprehendingly. She 
laid her slim, strong hands apon him and 
shook his limp body with unsuspected 
power. She straightened. 

“You are-drunk,” she hissed with 
drawn mouth that burned into his ear, his 
consciousness. “And I believed in you!” 
she cried in passion. “They warned me, 
but I would not heed. I was told of your 
failing, and yet I was willing to forgive, 
forget! And so I am-rewarded! Oh, how 
I hate that vile stuff that makes a beast 
of a man, and,” she shook with shrinking 
and disgust, “how I hate you. And you 
kissed my lips!” She rubbed her mouth 
fiercely with the back of her hand, and 
drew her riding skirt closer to her side, 
away from him. 

Huddled there in the shadow, gradually 
he came back to earth, and at the scorn of 
that clear voice the weakness fell from 
him. 

“T am very sorry—I am ill.” 

“But you cannot deny you were under 
the influence of 

His lips closed grimly, his face went 
white, and at length he answered in a 
spiritless monotone : 

*‘Something as bad, I suppose—the doc- 
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tor gave me a drug. Good-bye!” He 
stood up. 

“Forgive me,” said the Girl in con- 
trite tones. “Stay here and I’ll be back in 
a short while. Please forgive me, won’t 
you? It’s Christmas morning and I’m so 


sorry we quarreled ;” she gave a dry sob 


and unloosened’ her pony from the rail 
with the shock of an unknown horror still 
upon her. 

‘ He listened dully to the hoof-beats 
fainting away in the distance. Unfasten- 
ing his horse’s bridle, he mounted and rode 
uncertainly in the direction of the Bau 
Road. , 

* * By * 

Mirador was black against the West. Be- 
yond stretched the oily waters of the Gulf 
of Lingayen and the flats of Manila shim- 
mered in the increasing heat. But up in 
the mountains it was cool and crisp, and 
the star of Bethlehem gave place in sol- 
emn splendor to the dawn of another fes- 
tival of peace and good will. 

Toward the East, and along the canyon 
that clung to the Bau Road, mists stole 
from gorge and river, and the air was cold 
with the exhalations of dank vegetation. 
Wild orchids, delicate hued parasites, held 
their beauty to pine and palm by slender 
thread-like vines, and in the half light, 
seemed fantastic creatures passing from 
one life to another life across the chasm 
of experience. 

John O’Hara descended steadily, and in 
spite of the frost, drops of sweat poured 
from his forehead. All unseeing, he went 
until he reached the point where he had 
paused in meditation but a few days ago. 
Two more dips and two more hills before 
he reached the shack he called his own. 
Everything lay motionless, steeped in 
slumber; the first stir was yet to come. 
He lifted his head. A peculiar patter as 
of bare feet reached him distinctly. It 
was an Igorrote, he knew, for the Filipino 
walks more lightly. Some moments 
elapsed, and the squaw-woman appeared 
around the bend of the road. All the 


- gavage had come to the eyes usually ex- 


pressionless, and the woman of all ages, 
the thing faithful, weaker in brawn, 
stronger in affection, the thing cheated, 
spurned, cast aside, glared out from un- 
der the red rim of swollen lids. It was 
plain that she knew. 
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THE OTHER WAY. 


They stood there in the gray dawn of 


lay and faced each other. Then she be- 
van in a fierce guttural, with untamed ges- 
tures, to tell of hate and love; of loss and 
the pride of possession. He listened 
silently, with weary patience. ‘She would 
yanish in time like a brown leaf withering 
on the hill-side. He had finished with 
love and the hope of possession. She was 
alive with desire, this primitive female. of 
a primeval wilderness: he was dead, the 
male of an effete civilization. 

A word here and there and he gleaned 
that she was asking how and when the 
miner and his wife, the despised white 
woman, would come. There was but one 
road: the Bau with its orchids, pines, 
cypresses and deep ravines, but there was 
an upper trail, barren, stony and over un- 
tracked ranges. It led to an old aban- 
doned cabin, and she must go there and 
wait until the miner and his wife had 
gone to their abode at the mine. Hale 
must settle the matter in such a manner 
that it would never come to the American 
girl who had come to him from over the 
ocean. The cruelty of what he was going 
to do filled the Irishman with shame, and 


yet he was determined to protect that 
young thing standing on the threshold of 
a future full of sufferings, hardships. He, 
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loathed the man who had done this wrong, 
and for the savage creature he had the self- 
less pity that goes out to the wild thing, 
wounded unto the death. He said they 
were going to the cabin. 

The brown woman turned her face to- 
ward him, savage with exultation. Some 
sinister design was forming in her un- 
tutored mind. Lightly she sped in the 
direction of the trail, her feet winged, 
her heart triumphant. 

The mists were curling upward, and al- 
ready the last lifting veil was as gauze of 
gold. The world was being born anew. 
John O’Hara looked about him. with 
dull apathy. The routine of days, and 
months leveled in view. Suddenly he 
groaned and pressed his side, then his 
heart, where an agonizing pain began to 
leap. * * * He took a tiny bottle from his 
pocket; one instant he held it up to the 
rising sun; there was a crash, and it shiv- . 
ered on the rocks below. The universe 
swung black and the pines crackled in the 
surge of a world asunder. * * * There 
was the sensation as of a terrible blow, and 
then the soothing of waters moving far 
overhead. 

He lay there smiling, and one hand ap- 
peared as though caring for the little 
package tied about with pale blue ribbons. 
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NY TRAVELER coming out of 
Shimbashi station in Tokyo for 
the first time, and gazing on the 
depressing scene with its  wil- 

derness of advertisements of beer, soap 
and patent medicine, may well fling up 
his hands in horror. Who shall blame 
him if he think that if this is what the 
Capital of the Empire is going to show 
him, he might just as well have stayed 
quiet!y in London and taken a walk down 
the Euston Road? 

In spite, however, of this first view, 
‘TYokvo has much to show, but it is not in 
this great city that the true old Japanese 
life is to be seen, at any rate by casual 
visitors. Here all is bustle and noise; 
everywhere foreign style buildings are 


springing up, and to use an expressive 
Japanese phrase, Tokyo is fast becoming 


“high collar.” 
But 300 miles away from Tokyo in the 


historic province of Yamato lies the old 
Japanese capital of Nara. 

When 660 years before Christ the 
divinely born Jimmu Tenno, the first em- 
peror of Japan, carried his conquering 
arms up from the South, he finally settled 
in the province of Yamato, within easy 
distance of the modern manufacturing city 
of Osaka. There he built his capital, and 
there he died, and there his tomb is to be 
seen to this day. During the times of the 
Tokugawa shogunate, that is up. to 1868, 
this tomb and that of the successors of 
Jimmu Tenno, with which the province is 
dotted, were absolutely neglected, but with 
the recrudescence of imperial sentiment, 
much time has been devoted to the identi- 
fication of the tumuli, and they have all 
been assigned to various emperors, though 
probably European scholars would object 
to the methods by which this end was 
achieved. The tumulus of Jimmu Tenno 











The tomb of Jimmu Tenno, at Unebi, Yamato, Japan. 


























The Sarusawa pond at Nara, showing the pagoda of the Kobukuji Monastery. 


remains the most sacred, and the mound 
has been enclosed by granite palings, and 
an elaborate mausoleum built, which is 
looked after by a bureau of the Imperial 
household department and displays every- 
where the imperial crest of the 16 pet- 
aled- chrysanthemum. Jimmu  Tenno’s 
successors moved about from place to place 
in the province, but all signs of these old 
capitals have vanished. Finally at the 
beginning of the eighth century, the court 
was moved to Nara, where it remained 
nearly 100 years. About 130 years before, 
Buddhism thad been introduced into 
‘lapan, and Nara had become the seat of 2 
powerful monasteries, the Todaiji, and 
the Kobukuji, both founded in‘the Eighth 
century. With the history of these two 
monasteries the story of Nara is bound up. 
hey rose to great importance, they raised 
troops of their own, and engaged in con- 
stant warfare with the neighbcring mon- 
astery of Hiei zan near Kyoto. 

Such turbulent priests naturally caused 
constant trouble, and every now and then 
-ome great man stepped in and chastised 
hem, but their great wealth always 
nabled-them to raise their heads once 
iore. The knot was finally cut by the 


great and low-born Hideyoshi, who 
brought order to distracted Japan at the 
end of the 16th century. -This pacificator 
had a short way of' settling the trouble, 
for he simply confiscated all the priestl) 
lands, and thus took away, from them all 
means of paying their mercenaries. Of 
all its past splendors, Nara, now shrunk 
to one-tenth of its former size, preserves 
only the remnants of these once gigantic 
establishments, two or three other old tem- 
ples and a magnificent and rolling park. 
The city is best reached from Kioto, and 
let no traveler expect the train to proceed 
with indecent haste. The, twenty-six 
miles which separate the two cities are 
covered in two hours, but the tedium of 
the journey may be relieved if the trav- 
eler gets off at Uji and stay. an hour or 
two there. Uji, with its blue rushing 
river, its long wooden bridge, the scene 
of a. famous batile about 700 years ago, 
when 300 men withstood 20,000, is indeed 
a paradise of beauty. The inn (Kiku ya 
—Chrysanthemum house) is built right 
on the river, and seated on the spotless 
mats, one watches the boats shooting 
down the rapids, the traffic on the his- 
toric bridge, and the pine-clad hills ris- 
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ing on the opposite side of the river. With- 
in five minutes’ walk from the hotel is one 
of the most perfect pieces of architecture 
in Japan, built in the 11th century by 
the head of the proud Fujiwara clan from 
whom so many Japanese noble families 
are descended. ‘The building appears to 
float on the lake on which it is built, so 
airy does it seem, and the pure curves of 
the roof are a delight to the eye. With 
his spirit refreshed the traveler may face 
the train again, not forgetting to buy some 
of the Uji sweetmeat made from green tea 
and called Cha yo kan. 

Arrived at Nara station the visitor will 
be besieged by raucous jinrickisha men, 
whose vehicles are old, small and rattling. 
If he be well advised, he will wave aside 
these offers and trust to his feet. It is 
true the jinrickisha men will almost faint 
with astonishment at the idea of any one 
wanting to walk who can afford to ride, but 
omelettes cannot be made without break- 
ing eggs, and a jinrickisha is emphatically 
not the place to see Nara from. The 
way is quite easy to find, as the main 
street leads straight up from the station 
to the park. It is lined on both sides with 
inns, for Nara lives on its visitors, and 
in front of every inn stands the landlord 
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beseeching you to enter. He has the cool- 
est rooms in Nara, his soup and fish are 
of the best, he always keeps his bottled 
beer in a tub of water—deign to enter and 
take a little honorable rest. Pass on, 
however, sir traveler, and to divert your 
attention from these competing Bonifaces, 
don’t omit to observe’ the imperial tomb 
on the left hand side of the street. The 
pathway up to the stone torii is never pro- 
faned by any lay foot, and its speckless 
condition is the work of the bamboo rake 
of a priestly guardian. The effect is dig- 
nified and restrained, and the silver grey 
gravel of the path gives the finishing 
touch, 

The next land-mark is a large stone 
sign post, some twelve feet high, and 
on the opposite side of the road a narrow 
turning leads off to the left. Up this 
turning, 


“An inn there is, not rich nor famous, 
But still in comfortable case ad 


and if the traveler wishes for good Jap- 
anese food let him direct his course up 
this street, push open the unpretentious 
sliding lattice work gate of the Maru-ya, 
and take the gifts the gods provide him. 

















View of the Sarusawa pond, Nara, showing one of the buildings of the Kobukuji 
Monastery (The Nan en do.) 











Kasuga No Miya. Shinto shrine founded 767, dedicated to the ‘Shinto god 
Ama-no-Koyane, ancestor of the Fujiwara family. 


If he cannot exist for a day without a 
beef steak he must go to the foreign hotel. 
In any case, a few minutes more up the 
main street, and the glories of Nara will 
begin to burst upon him. On his right is 
the Sarusawa pond full of giant carp and 
little turtles. The carp shoulder and 
fight for the food thrown to them, which 
can be bought at the little house shown in 
the picture. The only drawback to the joy 
of the feeder is the pathetic and vain ef- 
forts made by the turtles to obtain a share 
of his bounty. The octagonal building 
surmounted by the Buddhist jewel is one 
of the remnants of the Kobukuji monas- 
tery, and contains two colossal images of 
Kwannon, the merciful goddess. A cir- 
cuit of the willow fringed pond will be am- 
ply repaid by the view of the pagoda, 
which will be obtained. Although in no 
way approaching in beauty the pggoda at 
Horyuij, near Nara, which is shown in 
another picture, this Nara pagoda is still 
a good specimen. Each story: of a pagoda 
s called ju, hence the Nara structure is a 
z0 ju no to, that is, five storied tower. The 
road steps seen in the photograph lead 
ack to the main street from which the 


red wooded torii forming the entrance to 


the park is visible. Now, however, many 
unsuitable foreign buildings may be erect- 
ed in Nara, however many post-offices, 
police stations, barracks and normal 
schools, the park can never be touched, but 
must forever remain a paradise of spread- 
ing foliage, old grey stone lanterns and 
graceful deer. 

All idea of keeping to the road should 
be given up. Every path leads to some- 
thing beautiful: here a quaint stone lan- 
tern, there a twin pair of superb crypto- 
merias; topping a little eminence a deli- 
cately fashioned old tea room, and behind 
a clump of camelias a little family of deer, 
who, far from running away, will prob- 
ably nuzzle in your hand for something to 
eat. 

The general direction to be kept is a 
left-hand circtlar one, which will lead 
through all the principal temples, Kasuga 
no miya, with its innumerable lines of 
stone lanterns, mute testimony of the de- 
votion of past ages; Ni-gatsu-do, clinging 
to the hill-side like a swallow’s nest, and 
enshrining a tiny copper image of Kwan- 
non, the famous bell of the Todaiji mon- 


~ 
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astery, weighing 37 tons, whose deep note 
is the most common sound in Nara; the 
Daibutsu den, enclosing the gigantic im- 
age of Buddha, and finally the remains of 
the Kofukuji monastery, which house a 
remarkable collection of wooden figures. 
A mere catalogue such as this gives but 
a poor idea of the interest and beauty of 


the place, and the one day given by the 


tourist to Nara is all too little for him 
even to begin to appreciate the wealth of 
beauty of which the place is a centre. The 
art of the Nara period, particularly in the 
carving of images, is unapproachable, and 
nowhere can this be studied except in 
Nara, and the surrounding district, but 
the understanding and appreciation of 
Buddhist art does not come in a day, and 
one needs to get into the proper frame of 
mind to approach it before even a tithe of 
its significance is apparent. 

If the tourist can spare but one day for 
Nara, the general effect is all he can hope 
to take in, and let him not pass over the 
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humors of the life there. 

“The proper study of mankind is man,” 
and the pilgrims to Nara offer a rich field. 
They are mainly from the lower middle 
and farming classes, and wander in happy 
family parties from temple to temple, 
first paying a saving tribute to the deity 
of the place, and then giving themselves 
up to the joys of the little booths which 
offer all sorts of mementoes for sale, for 
something must be taken back for thos2 
left at home. Some trifling article made 
from deer horn, a bundle of paper deer, a 
little wooden doll, a.sword stick for young 
bloods, a china model of the great bel! 
filled with a sticky sweetmeat. Mention of 
the great bell recalls to the mind of the 
writer a horrible incident that occurred 
to him last summer. Intending to visit 
a Japanese friend, he laid in one of these 
same models for the children. Now the 
day was hot, very hot, and the guileless 
writer strolled along gaily swinging his 
bell, without a thought of misfortune. He 
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The Ni Gwaten Do, Nara, Buddhist temple, dedicated to Kwannon, the Goddess 
of Mercy, founded n 752. The present building is only 200 years old. 

















Kashiwabara Jinga. 
Built in 1890. Shinto architecture. 


reached the house, took off his shoes, and 


was shown into the guest room, so clean 
as to the mats on the floor that the eye pos- 


itively ached to look at them. He sat 
down on his cushion, and after a little 
polite conversation, produced his present, 
and with a few murmured words of de- 
preciation, gave it to the eldest little girl, 
who immediately broke it open, when, har- 
row and alas! out flowed the melted sweet- 
meat in a thick and viscous stream onto 
the primrose tinted matting. A dreadful 
scene, though one carried off with consum- 
mate courtesy by the mistress of the house. 

The same big bell must, of course, be 
rung by every visitor. ,It is suspended in 
a substantial belfry, and rung by means 
of a swinging wooden pole huag on a rope. 
The charge is one sen for one blow, and as 
it is very difficult to prevent the pole after 
the rebound from striking the bell again, 
it is a very ancient Nara jest to demand 
another sen for the second blow. As the 
revenue from the bell goes into the de- 
pleted exchequer of the Todaiji, every rev- 
‘rberation heard by the priests fills them 
vith pleasure. 

The huge image of a Buddha which is 
he property of the Todaiji is not a thing 
f beauty, and certainly it is to its advan- 


Mausoleum of Jimmu Tenno, the first Emperor of Japan. 


tage that it is shut up within a temple 
and not out in God’s own air like the im- 
age at Kamakura. The temple is in 
course of rebuilding, and many expedients 
are resorted to in order to obtain the re- 
quisite funds. Among other devices, the 
pious are permitted for a consideration to 
write their names on a tile which has yet 
to be baked, and will afterwards be used in 
the construction of the roof. This is quite 
a popular means of acquiring merit among 
the foreign visitors, and one can observe 
such legends as “Sadie F. Adams, Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,” or “Hiram C. Ledger, Chi- 
cago, Ill.” 

The building represented in the picture 
is the old one which had fallen into very 
bad repair. Outside the entrance to the 
temple is a large seated image of Binzuru 
who was once one of the sixteen disciples 
of Sakya Muni, but was cast out because 
when all were seated one day meditating, 
the hapless Binzuru happened to lift his 
eyes, which fell upon a passing woman. 
Not content with this, he further remarked 
upon her beauty, and was held thereby 
to have broken his vow .of chastity. For 
this reason he always sits on his chair 
outside the temple, but his peccadillo has 
endeared him to the populace, who gener- 
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ally adorn his image with a red cotton bib 
and pay it great veneration. 

_ In the vicinity of the Daibutsu den lies 
the museum which contains a wonderful 
collection of wooden and dried lacquer im- 
ages; but when all is said and done, the 
chief interest of Nara for the casual tour- 
ist must lie in the superb park, the thou- 
sands of gray lichened lanterns, and above 
all the flocks of good country people who 
visit the place, of all ages and all sexes, 
all taking the simple pleasures which the 
Japanese know so well how’ to enjoy, and 
which preserves the zest for living always 
active. ‘These folk do not require any 
elaborate form of amusement. 

They need no Coney Island, but are 
contented with a stroll through the park, 
and then an hour’s rest on a low wooden 
bench placed in the open and covered with 
a gay red blanket, to give them time to 
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sip innumerable cups of tea and eat a few 
cakes. 

There they will chatter and laugh 
and gaze at any passing foreigner with in- 
exhaustible interest. Western nations 
may preach about the simple life; these 
people practice it. 

Nara has had her hour of glory and 
strenuous life, and now in her old age she 
has chosen the better part, and in the 
place of proud priests, stately buildings 
and gorgeous rituals, she now offers a pic- 
ture of peace and quiet of which it is hard 
to find the equal. 

It requires but little imagination to pic- 
ture the streets of old Nara full of turbu- 
Jent warriors and long priestly processions, 
but the old city now rests content with 
her chaplet of centuries and provides in- 
numerable thousands of worthy country 
folk with a day of restful pleasure. 























HAPPINESS 


BY 


F. L. ROGERS 


I sought for happiness from power and wealth; 
No inner satisfaction found I there. 
Why sacrifice fair leisure and good health 
To gain a thing for which I did not care? 
[ followed Pleasure with a thronging host, 
I thought that she would give the priceless boon. 
Of happiness she is the very ghost; 
She melts to thin illusion, late or soon. 
I followed Love, but ah, the transient flower, 
It blooms in splendor but a passing day ; 
It fades, and desolates the empty hour. 
For happiness no longer did I pray; 
Tired of myself, I sought to others bless; 
And found One, ageless-fair, called Happiness. 





THE AMERICAN FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 


BY VISCOUNT KENTARO KANEKO, 


HE AMERICAN Friends’ Asso- 
ciation was organized in Tokyo 
in 1898. Its promoters con- 
sisted of those Japanese who 

nad been in the United States as students, 
as merchants or as Government officials. 
The object of the association is to pro- 
mote and cultivate friendship between the 
people of the United States and of Japan, 
with a view to improving and advancing 
the diplomatic relations of the two powers. 

With the organization of the Associa- 
tion I had the honor of: being elected its 
President, and for the Vice-President the 
late Viscount Nagaoka was elected,. both 
having spent some years in Boston as stu- 
dents. 

The association now has a memberhip 
of more than four hundred. In the au- 
tumn of 1900 Admiral Beardsley paid a 
visit to Japan. The Admiral was then a 
young cadet under Commodore Perry at 
the time of his coming to these shores for 
ihe purpose of opening Japan to inter- 
national relations. Great interest was 
naturally felt in the person of Admiral 
Beardsley, and a hearty reception was ac- 
corded the visitor. On the occasion of 
the reception to the Admiral it was decided 
to ask his presence at the spot where first 
the American visitors landed. The Ad- 
miral cheerfully consented to revisit Kude- 
hama, as the place is called, and it was 
then decided to commemorate the notable 
event of half a century ago by erecting 
a suitable monument by a voluntary con- 
tribution.- The work was at once taken 
up and vigorously carried out. 

The undertaking having reached the 
ears of H. M. the Emperor, I was sum- 
moned-to the palace by the Minister of 
‘the Imperial Household and was honored 
with a grant of one thousand yen toward 
he expense of building the monument. 
“he example thus set by the Emperor was 
agerly followed by liberal contributions 
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from all classes of society, and on July 14, 
1901, the anniversary of Commodore 
Perry’s landing, the monument was offi- 
cially unveiled with suitable ceremony. 

The monument is of granite and is fif- 
teen feet high. The base is also of gran- 
ite, and on the front of the monument are 
boldly inscribed sixteen ideographs mean- 
ing “the. monvment commemorating the 
landing of Commodore Perry of the 
United States,” and along the inscription 
there is another row of ideographs which 
means “written by Marquis Hirobuni Ito, 
Dai-Kun-i (order of the Grand Cordon”) 
On the other side of the monument the 
dates of Perry’s landing and of the erec- 
tion of the monument are inscribed in 
English. 

On the occasion of the unveiling of the 
monument, the United States Government 
detailed us a delegate Admiral Frederick 
Rogers, a grandson of Commodore Perry. 
The Admiral was then in Manila, and 
came to Yokohama with three ships under 
his command. The Japanese Government 
also sent four ships to participate in the 
unveiling of the Perry monument. 

On the day. of the unveiling, Colonel 
Buck, then the United States Minister at 
Tokyo, was the principal guest, while the 
members of the American Legation and 
Consulates, as well as the principal Amer- 
ican residents, were very strongly repre- 
sented. 

On the Japanese side, the Ministers of 
State dnd other dignitaries, as well as 
prominent persons both official and pri- 
vate, honored the occasion with their 
presence. 

The monument was personally unveiled 
by Admira] Rogers, followed -by a speech 
hy the American Minister in his official 
capacity. In his speech, the American 
Minister representing his Government paid 
a very handsome tribute to the American 
Friends’ Association and its work. The 
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The Hon. E. G. Babbitt, the acting Con- 
sul-General at Yokohama. 


Premier, Count Katsura (now Marquis) 
also spoke on behalf of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, and after briefly stating the his- 
tory of the work undertaken by the Asso- 
ciation, concluded his speech with these 
words: “This monument is only-a piece of 
natural stone, and is never to be compared 
with the grand and beautiful monuments 
which you find in Europe and America. 
But it should be remembered that this 
monument, simple as it is, stands facing 
the East, fronting the friendly neighbor 
on the other side of the Pacific, who woke 
us up from the dream of nearly three cen- 
turies of unbroken seclusion. The monu- 
mert stands with its face towards the 
nation which has volunteered to be our 
guide and friend! this stone stands here 
embodying and commemorating Japan’s 
appreciation of the American friendship, 
and it shall continue to remain forever in 
testimony of Japan’s gratitude for the 
friendly guidance of the United States. 
Japan shall never forget the debt of 
gratitude she owes to her neighbor on the 
other side of the Pacific.” 

The ceremony of unveiling was followed 
by a dinner, and the occasion proved t6 
be one of the most successful in cementing 
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the friendship of the people of both coun 
tries. 

When Mr. Taft, the Secretary of Wa: 
visited Japan in 1995, in company wit] 
Miss Alice Roosevelt, the Associatior 
chartered a steamer to meet the America 
party at the mouth of the Bay of Tokyo. 

When Mr. Bryan included this countr 
in his round the world trip, and cam 
here in October, 1905, the Association gav: 
an official dinner in his honor at the Map! 
Club. The speeches delivered on that oc- 
casion were significantly indicative of th 
warinth and sincerity of the friendly fee!- 
ings of both nationalities, and the day 
proved to be one of great success in pro- 
moting the happy relations of both coun- 
tries. 

When the Atlantic fleet of the Unite 
States visited these shores, the Association 
lost no opportunity in turning the ocea- 
sion for proving Japan’s friendship to the 
United States. It having been a time 
when Japan was the object of misrepre- 
sentation and a victim of a press cam- 
paign, the members of the Association 
united their efforts in proving the depth 
and sincerity of Japan’s friendship. They 
were determined to do their utmost in or- 
der to remove the unfortunate misrepre- 
sentations against our motives, and during 
the five days’ stay of the fleet at Yoko- 
hama six grand-stands for receiving ani 
entertaining the American sailors were 
built in different parts of Tokyo at the ex- 
pense of the Association, where beer, tea, 
cakes, fruit and luncheons were 
free. The post stamps and cards were 
also provided free for the sailors to write 
their impressions home. The _ interpre- 
ters and English speaking guides were also 
provided to help the visitors to see the 
sights. ‘They were all of.them students of 
different schools, and none of them were 
professionals. The extent of this work o! 
the Association which was enjoyed and ap- 
preciated by the American sailors may } 
fairly judged by the following table: 

Free luncheons, in European style, 
served during the five days, 8,860; cakes. 
750 lbs.; cider and Hirano water, 14,509 
bottles; beer, 2,240 gallons. 

The Association gave a dinner a la Jap- 
onaise in honor of the Commander ani! 
officers of the fleet on October 23d, at th 
Maple Club; the occasion was enlivene: 


served 
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by the Maple Club dance, and the party 
did not break up until half an hour after 
midnight. 

On May 14, 1909, the Association gave 
a dinner in honor of Mr. and Mrs. John 
Hone, who were on a visit here. Mr. Hone 


is a grandson of Commodore Perry. On 
the 15th of the same month, the Associa- 
tion invited the officers of the Pacific 
Fleet of the United States then visiting 
Yokohama to a_ theatrical performance 
specially got up at the newly-built Yura- 
kuza theatre. The Ambassador, Mr. 
Brien, also graced the occasion with his 
presence. 

On May 27th, the  ex-Vice-President 
Fairbanks and his wife, were the guests 
of the Association dinner at the Mitsui 
Club, which was given in their honor. Am- 
hassador O’Brien and all the members of 
ihe Embassy were also invited. After din- 
ner a reception was held which was at- 
ended by several hundred of prominent 
idies and gentlemen of the city. 

The above is only a brief resume of the 
ork undertaken by the Association. The 
nspiration of the Association consists in 
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retaining grateful appreciation of the help 
and benefit received by Japan at the hands 
of the people of the United States, and in 
availing itself of any and every oppor- 
tunity in reciprocating the hospitalities re- 
ceived by us during our stay in the United 
States. 

It is the conviction of the members of 
the Association that the 20th century dip- 
lomacy should not be left to the Govern- 
ments alone; especially in cultivating in- 
ternational relationship with a country 
like the United States, when the principle 
of Government for the people and Govern- 
ment by the people is being faithfully fol- 
lowed, every effort should be put forth to 
promote close personal relations between 
subjects and citizens. Such being our 
conviction, nothing can be allowed to in- 
terfere with the aim and purpose of our 
Association and the spirit and sentiment 
of Japan’s grateful attitude towards the 
United States shall always remain unal- 
tered, while the amicable relations of the 
people and Government of both countries 
shall grow and develop with the progress 
of time. 





THE LURE OF THE NIGHT 


The Exciting Make-BeHeve Story of a Hunt in Teddy Bear Land 


BY CHARLES 


HE BOY climbed onto his 
grandfather’s knee, throbbing 
wildly with a new story, fresh- 


coined from his imaginative 
three-year-old brain. 

“We had to shoot Teddy Bear, dran’pa,” 
he said, folding his hands in his lap and 
looking up with a sigh. 

“Why—why, what in the world has 
Teddy Bear done?” was asked. 

“He wented wil’ an’ runned away,” was 
the answer. 

“Why, dear, dear, tell me all about it; 
it must be a real bear story, sure enough.” 

The ‘Boy had cajoled, pleaded and 
begged for bear stories until one had 
grown up in his brain, which seened to 
appear as realistic to him as real flesh and 
blood, and he was feverish to tell it with 
glowing details and childish thrills. 


A. HARTLEY 


Many a time at the end of an exciting 
narrative by grandpa, The Boy had an- 
nounced that “when bruver Early Bird 
dits big we’ll do huntin’ an’ shoot a big 
bear or a tiger wive one eye.” He bravely 
asserted that he would not shoot at squir- 
rels “’tause they is so pretty,” and he 
would not kill a rabbit “’tause it lays 
Easter eggs,” also he would not shoot at 
birds “ ’tause—tause,” and then he would 
shake his head and close his lips tightly. 

“You know when papa bringed Teddy 
Bear home a teeny-weeny ’ittle cub of a 
feller?” he asked. 

An affirmative nod was the only re- 
sponse, for fear that words would break 
in on the train of thought. 

“Well, he was too cute for anything, 
an’ so tame he would sit on the mantle al! 
day an’ never cry the least ’ittle bit. He’d 
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lie on the floor all night an’ leave his head 
jus’ where it was putted. We finked he 
had fordotted all about his home in the 
big woods, but one night Early Bird lef’ 
him out on the lawn where we had been 
playin’ an’ he wented wil’ an’ runned 
away.” 

The Boy had never heard of Jack Lon- 
don and his “Call of the Wild,” but had 
conjured up a childish story as weird and 
chilling. He told it solemnly and with 
fitting gestures. He said that when he 
and Early Bird, the one-year-old brother, 
so named because he insisted on getting up 
at the peep of day every morning, went 
out the next morning for a romp with 
Teddy Bear, to their great dismay he was 
gone. They hunted high and low for him 
without avail. Finally, however, they 
struck his trail, but before starting out in 
pursuit of the recreant Teddy Bear they 
armed themselves for protection against 
other wild beasts which might be secreted 
in the jungle of the lawn. The Boy had 


a large wooden gun of fear-inspiring cali- 
bre, and Early Bird carried a knife, huge 
and awing in aspect, although made of 
wood. These weapons were not primarily 


intended for use in a contest with Teddy 
Bear, for they had not yet comprehended 
what had overtaken him. They were for 
the purpose of overawing him into good 
behavior, and, as said before, to keep off 
prowling wild beasts. 

They struck Teddy Bear’s spoor, fresh 
and distinct, at the foot of the rose bush. 
From there he had trailed across miles of 
lawn, rooting over old logs for grubs and 
sharpening his claws on whatever came 
handy, at last bringing up in a lilac bush 
jungle, where he had made his lair, after 
digging out and devouring a field mouse. 
As the two intrepid hunters crept toward 
his hiding place, determined to capture 
and return him to civilization, they were 
greeted by a deep and hoarse growl. That 
was the first they knew, certain and sure, 
that Teddy Bear had gone wild and was 
ready to turn against his little playmates. 
They realized at once on hearing that 
blood-chilling growl, however, that Teddy 
Bear’s days of civilized life were over, and 
desperate means would be necessary to 
extricate themselves from a very unde- 
sirable position. They were equal to the 
occasion, The Boy solemnly averred. 
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With a tightening grip on their weapons 
they drew still closer, while the growls 
grew louder and more fierce. The taste 
of the blood of the luckless mouse and the 
ozone of all outdoors had restored all the 
savagery of his dead and gone ancestry, 
and made Teddy Bear, once as docile as a 
kitten, ready to turn against his best 
friends. The Boy.did not waver in his 
purpose, however, notwithstanding the 
bristling bear in his path. He steadily 
pressed forward with his trusty rifle at a 
ready, and Early Bird was close at his 
heels, with drawn knife, resolved to hew 
his way to victory in case the gun failed 
in its deadly mission. 

It was a moment of suspense, but Teddy 
Bear was not equal to the occasion of fac- 
ing steel in such glittering and abundant 
array, so he broke from cover and raced 
across the lawn for miles to the stump 
of an old May Duke cherry tree. He 
crawled into the shadow of the stump and 
attempted to secrete himself there. The 
hunters were hot on his trail, however, 
fully realizing that Teddy Bear would 
have to be slain for the safety of the en- 
tire neighborhood. 

At the time of a brief pause for breath 
The Boy fully explained the situation to 
Early Bird. “He mus’ be shooted,” said 
The Boy, “ ’tause he might eat up any- 
body !” 

The response was a wave of the awful 
knife and a forward movement on the part 
of Early Bird. 

They moved onward with caution and 
determination. At sight of the menacing 
gun and knife, Teddy Bear again took to 
his heels and attempted to escape along 
the picket fence. It was evident to those 
in pursuit that he was in a panic, and he 
was hotly pursued down by the lawn 
swing, diving in-and out among the flags 
and the tall grass where the lawn mower 
could not reach it. The Boy risked a 
pop shot at him as he ran across an open 
space, but in the hurry and excitement of 
the moment missed by the fraction of an 
inch. The bullet whizzed so close to 
Teddy Bear’s right ear that he redoubled 
his efforts to escape. He was clearly in a 
frenzy to get away, but the spirit of the 
chase had entered into the blood of his 
pursuers, and besides he was dangerous 
to the community at large. 
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He ran around the house and was about 
to creep under the front steps and hide, 
but was so closely pressed that he had to 
scramble up a young cherry tree. That 
was his undoing, for he was at the mercy 
of The Boy and Early Bird. They went 
forward with the stealth and cunning of 
Indians. Their duty was plainly before 
their eyes. The Boy held his great and 
ponderous gun in position as they ad- 
vanced, and Early Bird had his great knife 
unsheathed and was ready for instant ac- 
tion, for they were determined not to be 
taken off their guard. 

It was the supreme moment. Teddy 
Bear swung back and forth in_ the 
branches, shielding his face as_ best he 
could with one furry paw, while he clung 
fast with the other to keep from falling. 
The Boy dropped to one knee, and as his 
_ trigger bent to send a bullet to Teddy 
Bear’s heart, for a second he faltered, 
although he plainly knew it to be his 
duty. The many pleasant hours he had 
spent romping with the little bear came 
back as a rushing tide of memory. He 
steeled his heart against the impulse to 
turn on his heel and leave Teddy Bear to 
his freedom and wild revelry. For the 
good of society he sent the little leaden 
missile speeding, which brought Teddy 
Bear tumbling to his feet with moanings 
almost human. Early Bird: was prompt to 
act his part in the tragedy, and in less 
time than it takes to tell it, Teddy Bear 
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lay at the feet of his once fast friends, an 
inert mass of quivering flesh and rumpled 
hair. 

Poor Teddy Bear, wayward and the vic- 
tim of the call of the night, was inspected 
tearfully. The Boy explored the gaping 
wound in his side, while Karly Bird, less 
susceptible to the tragic, calmly wiped his 
knife on the grass before restoring it to 
its scabbard. 

Then the hind feet of the fallen Teddy 
Bear were lashed together, and a pole 
was thrust between them and he was sol- 
emnly carried home in true hunter style, 
it being more like a funeral procession, 
it must be admitted, than a_ victorious 
hunting party. When safely at home the 
pelt was removed and made into a rug. 

The story was told with al] its tragic 
details and with sighs and with twining 
and untwining of fingers. When grandpa 
had expressed great surprise that Teddy 
Bear had gone wild and furnished such 
exciting adventures, The Boy looked up 
and held his sides a moment in suppressed 
laughter, and then broke out in a peal 
that could be heard all over the yard. 

“That was a make-believe bear story, 
dran’pa,” he said, pointing his finger at 
his listener’s face, and laughing harder 
than ever. “Teddy Bear’s out on the back 
porch sleepin’. First place, he wouldn’t 
go wil’ an’ run away, an’ if he did, Early 
Bird an’ me wouldn’t shoot him. We has 
had too much fun wiv him.” 














FICTITIOUS HISTORY OF THE WORLD 


BY LIONEL JOSAPHARE 


CHAPTER XIII. 


LISHA HOPWOOD weighed 

about ninety pounds. In youth 

he had been the size of an ordi- 

nary man. His father was dead 
now for twenty years. His mother passed 
from earth and was put into it after a few 
years of widowhood. Mrs. Elisha Hop- 
wood died in middle life. Of Elisha Hop- 
wood, the five brothers and the three sis- 
ters, some older, some younger than him- 
self, were dead. And their wives and 
husbands were dead. Of the Hopwood fam- 
ily, none were living save the younger 
generations and the superannuated Elisha. 
He had buried not only all of his own and 
the previous generation, but a number of 
the following. His parents and all their 
other children and some of their grand- 
children were under headstones, while Eli- 
sha yet maintained himself agedly above 
ground. 

His place above ground was a sombrous- 
ly delightful mansion. The servants were 
many. The more decrepit his limbs and 
the shriller his voice, the more his au- 
thority domineered over those about him. 

For thirty years, he had been president 
of the Royal Blue Yacht Club. During in- 
cumbency, he had possessed three of this 
craft, the latest being as up-to-date in its 
craftsmanship as an afternoon newspaper 
in its own peculiar joys. The old man 
seldom ventured on board. His tottering 
shanks went only the ways of thé softest 
carpets. It was enough to know that his 
yacht was on the billows, filled with roll- 
icking fellow-members of the Royal Blue. 
Hopwood satisfied his marine affections by 
visiting the club rooms and sitting in the 
largest chair, from which he poked forth 
his cane and querulous remarks about the 
club’s affairs. The three most influential 


members of the Board of Directors, besides 
himself, were his dearest friends and con- 





stituted an aristocracy that fascinated all 
and rebuffed any and all at pleasure. 

In addition to this, he was Past Sover- 
eign Commander of the Knights of the 
Mystic Veil, which is the Supreme Con- 
sistory of the Ancient Order of Watchmen. 
This secret society had thousands of mem- 
bers in the larger cities; there was not a 
country town able to support a fire depart- 
ment and that did not have a lodge of the 
Ancient Watchmen. Its most aristocratic 
membership in New York City included 
several of the Royal Blue Yacht Club. ‘In 
fact, most of the officers of the Supreme 
Consistory had an anterior fellowship in 
the club of yachts. The degree of fellow- 
ship among the Ancient Watchmen was to 
outsiders unknown, but was said to be in- 
tense. It had long been rumored that 
Ancient Watchmen aided one another, 
right or wrong, under all circumstances, in 
wealth and in need, in danger,and in com- 
merce, in court, jail, travel, occupation, re- 
ligion, politics and art. So it was conse 
quent that Elisha Hopwood, President of 
the Royal Blue Yacht Club and Past Sov- 
ereign Commander of the Knights of the 
Mystic Veil, possessed a widespread in- 
fluence in the country at large, secretly, of 
course, yet throughout the workings of this 
secret order. 

Some years prior, a few members of the 
Ancient Watchmen organized a political 
association known as the United Patriots. 
Although ostensibly political, the back- 
ground of this organization was secret. It 
sprung up simultaneously in all the larger 
cities, and the towns quickly followed with 
“councils.” Attacked and denounced by 
some religious enthusiasts, and accused of 
various subterfuges, it nevertheless gained 
in its roll-calls and boasted of voting as a 
body. Its First Patriot, or head of the or- 
der, was a member of the Supreme Consis- 
tory of the Knights of the Mystic Veil. 

His Vice-President, the Second Patriot, 
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was President and Chairman of the Atlan- 
tic Union Club. 

This brings to mind a chain of circum- 
stances and personalities; namely, Elisha 
Hopwood, the Royal Blue Yacht Club, the 
Knights of the Mystic Veil, the Ancient 
Watchmen, the United Patriots, the Atlan- 
tic Union Club, and ward politics. 

It was a beautiful fabric, and, as such, 
somewhat consoled Champ Moffit and his 
city editor, when, on the day following 
Moffit’s three-column story, with pictures, 
the two men found themselves without 
employment. This was remarkable the 
more in that the paper’s proprietor and 
Hopwood’s affiliations were politically 
hostile. But whether. this proprietor, 
Claude Westrel, was a United Patriot, a 
Knight of the Mystic Veil or a member of 
the Royal Blues, was not known to the 
reporter. Anyway, the city editor and 
Champ Moffit refreshed their startled 
nerves with beer. And beer is politics, 
say those that know; though it is not 
statesmanship in the highest form. 

Claude Westrel was three thousand 
miles away at the time of the Hopwood 
stoty ; and it was on the next morning that 
the editor and reporter became profoundly 
philosophical, a state that immediately 
follows sudden disappointment. Three 
thousand miles away, and their downfall 
brought about in twenty-four hours. This 
is quite modern. ; 

However, Moffit bade his companion a 
hand-wringing farewell, and, laden with 
sorrow, philosophy, revenge, curiosity and 
beer, set out for the scenes of his former 
research, the habitat of the nominators. 

Here he found Nicholas Boksky. 

“Howdy, chap,” that fellow drawled in- 
dolently. Boksky was attired gayly in a 
bright blue stuff, blue polka-dot necktie, 
refulgent gaiters, and his linen must 
have been fresh that morning. In the up- 
per pocket of his coat shone a pair of yel- 
low gloves. 

“You used to call me ‘governor,’” 
complained Moffit. “Are we so soon fallen, 
indeed ?” 

“T’ve been promoted since,” replied 
Boksky. 

“Promoted? Which?” 

“T don’t know the details myself; but 
there you are. The money was handed to 
me yesterday, and I was told to go ahead 
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and be a good boy, just as I always have 
been.” 

“Boksky, you peerless scion of a long 
line of nobles; you know I have always 
been your friend.” 

“Yah! Somewhat! Sure! You put 
my name in the paper three times. I have 
the articles home in my _scrap-book 
marked with a red pencil. But you can’t 
do it again. You’re in the ash-can, my 
boy.” 

“How did you know that?” 

“How do I know? Why, I know every- 
thing. Didn’t I always tell you I know 
everything ?” 

“So you did; so you did.” 

“You held up Hopwood on the street 
and took his papers.” 

*“‘Boksky, such accusations——” 

“Tranquility, my boy; tranquility! 
Hopwood was held up; the story was 
written up; and the paper threw you up. 
Simple adding up on my part.” 

“Too simple, Boksky. I did not tam- 
per with that animated corpse. The intri- 
cacies of the newspaper business, you 
know. ‘The story came in. I just wrote 
ag 

“Uh huh! There were two of them. 
Who was the other ?” 

“The other might have been a certain 
party and it might have been another. 
Neither of them was the chaste spirit that 
now addresses you.” 

“Do you know where I can find Lysan- 
der Mulverhill ?” 

“At the Cherokee, perhaps, if not at his 
home.” 

“Thanks! I have an important letter 
for him. It would not be trusted to any- 
one but myself. Oh, I’m flourishing, kid, 
P’m—say, watch me flourish.” With that 
he made to depart. 

“Say,” interrupted Moffit, “what royal 
master entrusted you with the letter, and 
what are its royal contents?” 

“Holy ballot-boxes!” ejaculated the en- 
voy. “Do you know, there is a great 
similarity between you and me? We 
ought to be great friends. I know every- 
thing and you want to know everything. 
Isn’t it queer ?” 

“Now, Boksky, I merely wished to save 
time, instead of asking Mulverhill.” 

“Oh, you have lots of time now. But 
maybe it is from Hopwood. Do you 
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think I would run errands for any one 
less than the old man?” 

“IT am pained to observe, Boksky, that 
even you do not know everything, or you 
would be informed of the contents of that 
letter.” 

“You can’t flim-flam me.” 

“Boksky, you never kept a secret in 
your life.” 

“That’s the way you come back at a 
fellow, is it?” 

“Forgive me, my noble friend. But I 
have always observed in you the trait of 
concealing most devoutly matters outside 
of your noble knowledge. I know you 
like a book; a most interesting book.” 

“This is where you skip a page. Good- 
bye.” 

Moffit had a clew, which he followed in- 
stinctively. It led to nothing, mattered 
nothing. For nothing that he might dis- 
cover was worth anything as space. What 
is the good fortune of losing one’s posi- 
tion if it will not afford a day’s holiday. 
Notwithstanding, he was on one strand of 
a clew, with the arrows of direction point- 
ing to Lysander Mulverhill, and he 
thridded along joyously. 

“I do not know why,” he muttered, “but 
I think at this hour of the day a gentleman 
should be at home. I have no misgiving 
to the contrary. I believe that I shall find 
Lysander Mulverhill at his domiciliary 
mansion, ensconsed with all the purviews 
and delights appertaining to the equilib- 
rium, and so forth as aforesaid.” 

In an astonishingly short time he in- 
quired of a florid visage if Lysander were 
at home; and in an instant he and Lysan- 
der were seated opposite each other. 

“It is you,” blurted Moffit. “It are— 
is—am—no; is you. I knew I’d get the 
right word. And here am I, Champ Mof- 
fit, irresponsible, at leisure, without care 
and free from guile, snatched from the 
power of the press by an untoward fate. 
An ex-reporter, that’s what.” 

“And why is what?” Lysander asked. 

“The what is just this why. Follow 
me? The why is just this way: I’ve been 
fired, or rather extinguished from the per- 
formance of my duties, on account of that 
story in which you so valorously assisted 
me! Say! Let me ask you a question. 


Did you ever hear of a thing called poli- 
tics ?” 
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“T have heard tell.” 

“Do you know the Cherokee Associa- 
tion ?” 

“By sight.” 

“Know the Atlantic Union Club?” 

“Casually.” 

“Ever heard of the United Patriots?” 

“Now and then.” 

“Acquainted with the Ancient Watch- 
men ?” 

“Unofficially.” 

“Anything of the Knights of the Mys- 
tic Veil?” 

“Not much more than nothing.” 

“And the Royal Blue Yacht Club?” 

“Dad is a member.” 

“Now, let me ask you another question. 
You know something about this Elisha 
Hopwood, don’t you?” 

‘As you are aware.” 

“Well, then, Elisha Hopwood is the 
whole list of those clubs and associations 
and fraternities and united everything 
about which I have interro—questioned 
you. Up and down, back and forth, cross- 
wise, vertical and horizontal, he’s the Al- 
pha and Omega of the whole transforma- 
tion scene. That’s how he is able to nomi- 
nate the President of the United States; 
and then his fellow-members all go and 
vote for the exalted candidate. Don’t tell 
me anything about nominating conven- 
tions. They are all instructed one way or 
another. And who does the instructing. 
Tell me that. I say, Mulverhill, Hopwood 
has just written you a note. Has it ar- 
rived yet by bearer ?” 

“Where did you find that out? At the 
bottom of a glass?” 

“No; from the bottom of—where did 
I get that information? From the bottom 
of something, I remember. From _ the 
bottomless pit of humanity—that’s it. A 
fellow crawled out of the bottomless pit 
of humanity and told me. Nicholas Bok- 
sky; that’s his name. A scoundrel, a 
peddler; a shabby, hoarse-voiced, fish-eat- 
ing son of Siberia. He told me, and he’s 
on his way here now with the note. I 
ran on ahead, because I thought the mes- 
sage might be something about that hold- 
u ”? . 


At that moment the second in the search 
for Lysander Mulverhill was ushered in. 
Moffit leaped from his chair. “Hey, 
you sandwich-biting politician, a little 
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while ago you insinuated that I garroted 
your shrunken master in order to obtain 
his vile documents. Let me tell you 

“Gently, friend,” Lysander admonished. 

“Yes, gently,” chirped Boksky. “Keep 
him further back, Mr. Mulverhill.” 

“But the littl——” Moffit again ex- 
ploded. 

“Backward for you,” snickered Boksky, 
sidjing to the other side of Mulverhill. 

“Give him a chance!” 

“But the littl——” 

“Sit down, both of you.” 
set the example. 

The three sat; Moffit leaned forward in 
his chair. “The little bog-trotter out of 
purgatory, Satan’s bell-hop, comes here 
with a message, and, while he is bearing 
it, at the very time, he dares to-——” 

“Be careful,” said Lysander. 

“T did not say it was you,” Boksky 
stated. 

“Well, what did you say?” 

“T said 1 just thought it might have 
been you.” 

“Well, what the——” 

“Now, that is all right,” interrupted 
Lysander. “He merely thought it was 
you. And so it might have been. It 
might have been anybody. Mr. Boksky, 
in his own way, put two and two together 
and——” 

“And I want to tell him that I’m not 
four.” 

“Well and good. Proceed, Mr. Bok- 
sky.” 

Boksky felt in his coat pocket, but was 
not successful in plucking forth what he 
wanted. 

“T guess I can’t find it with my gloves 
on,” he said, and then he pulled one off. 

Boksky extracted from his pocket a mass 
of old letters, memorandums, newspaper 
clippings, and after pompously licking his 
thumb three times to accelerate the shuf- 
fling, singled out the letter addressed to 
hiz host. 

“Correspondence for you,” he stated, 
handing over the envelope and taking his 
hat in both hands. 

“Any answer?” asked Moffit. 

“Mr. Mulverhill may answer at his lei- 
sure,” replied Boksky, with a fine man- 
ner. The two looked at one another ques- 
tioningly. 

“Boksky, ” Moffit grunted, “I have al- 
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ways recognized your talents, and I pre- 
dict a great future for you.” 

“My family were always well off,” Bok- 
sky said. 

“Well, you look it. I knew you came 
from good stock. That was one of the 
questions I did not have to ask. How 
much did you pay for that polka-dot? 
What? It looks like a dollar and a half 
tie, Boksky. I'll bet you made them 
come to terms. They’ve got to take stock 
of themselves when they see you coming, 
eh, Bok. ?” 

They both looked to Mulverhill. 

“T’Jl reply to this very soon, Mr. Bok- 
sky.” 

INT right, gentlemen. I bid you good- 
day. I have a great deal of urgent busi- 
ness, or I would stay longer. Good-bye.” 

When the two were alone. Moffit rolled 
a cigarette with over-flowing unconcern. 

“There is nothing in the letter relating 
to our little escapade,” said Mulverhill. 

Moffit waited for more. Nothing more 
was forthcoming, except that Lysander 
asked if he might make the other a seltzer 
sour. 

“T hear no objection to the seltzer sour,” 
replied Moffit. “The ayes seem to have it; 
the ayes have it; and it is so ordered. 
The secretary will please take note.” 

Soon after taking his seltzer sour, Mof- 
fit took his leave, with his disappointment. 

The contents of the letter was as fol- 
lows: 

“Mr. Lysander Mulverhill: Dear Sir— 
Mr. Elisha Hopwood instructs me to the 
effect that I hereby take pleasure in ex- 
tending to you his cordial invitation to 
dinner at his 50th street residence, the 
evening of Tuesday, the nineteenth of this 
month, at which time matters of consider- 
able import, political and personal, may 
come up for discussion. 

“In these times, the names of Dingley 
Creed, Erskine Hample and Jonathan 
Faraday are conspicuous among the others 
for their Presidential possibilities before 
the coming nominating convention. Agree- 
ably to this, Mr. Hopwood has sent invi- 
tations, besides to yourself, to Miss Emily 
Creed, Miss Olive Hample, Miss Honora 
Faraday, and Mr. Anthony Bruges. 

“At the proper time, Mr. Hopwood may 
have something to relate which will re- 
quire the supreme attention of al] those 














present, and which may depend entirely 
on the acceptance of all the invitations 
mentioned. 
‘Trusting to be — with: your note 
of acceptance, I am, 
Faithfully yours 
STANLEY Mears, Secretary.” 


Lysander pocketed the letter. Honora 
expected him that evening. Since that 
emotional midnight, he had visited her on 
the day following. 

How that night had been the climax 
of their thoughts was manifest in the 
silence that descended upon them when 
the word, the three words, of love, had 
come forcefully from Honora’s lips. Then 
the two people relaxed into quietude. The 
soul energies of the lovers leading up to 
that straining episode left little or noth- 
ing to be said that night. No sentiments 
of the past were cited ; no prospects for the 
future, fancied. The scene was too thrill- 
ing to be eked out then and there with 
other words or even another caress. They 
stared at each other and closed with good- 
night. Even good-night was verbose and 
difficult. 

Upon the next day they walked along 
the Hudson river. Returning to her home, 
and upon leaving, he asked, “Is it true, 
my memory of last night ?” 

To which she answered, “It was true.” 

“And we are to be lovers?” 

“Yes, Lysander.” 

Upon the present evening thither dubi- 
ously he directed his cabby, after the queer 
invitation from Elisha Hopwood. 

‘She was gowned in pale green satin, the 
fullness of its drapery bound at one side 
with a panel of woven silver. 

There was still in these two godlike 
moderns the aspect of a challenge. Slowly, 
as if cautiously, their hands met. Their 
hearts may have given twenty beats from 
the moment he took her palm, until, with 
chins resting on clasped hands, lips met 
passion. 

“Lysander,” she said at once, after they 
were seated, “I am not to be the comedian 
in love. I am not to be skillful, coy and 
full of whims. Having told you as I did, 
the telling will ever be before me. You 
will not have to woo me a thousand times 
and win me out of a thousand moods. You 
have already done that much. You will 
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not expect those myriad affections that a 
woman uses deliciously to nag her lover’s 
heart.. What I am is yours, and what that 
is you shall know as you find me, and, hav- 
ing found, you will never have cause to 
doubt or mystify. Tell me, is that too 
crude a passion? Will you think me too 
barbarous, possessed with too little of the 
subtle? Would you rather a woman with 
arts in every turn of her smile, with a 
hundred meanings in her eyes and who 
can pose for all manners of doubt ?” 

“No, my Honora, it was those glowing 
elemental depths in your eyes that first 
made me say, ‘Here is a woman with a 
great soul; greatly it causes wonder, and 
wonderful in that it is sheerly of one qual- 
ity. Your form and color are mystery 
sufficient for me. Those wiles you speak 
of may become another, who has learned 
her love-making from soubrettes in a 
theatre, and they may please a tinsel man. 
But you will never have to refuse me a 
kiss to make me want the more.” 

“Love begins with kissing, and kissing 
overfeeds love till it sickens and turns 
away.” 

“Not overfed; but say, rather, over- 
drunk. For drinking does not quench the 
thirst—as thus—but makes the amorous 
drunkard plead for more.’ 

“Listen,” she said, “and I shall tell you 
a story, and when I have finished, do not 
answer unless you do not understand me: 

“There was a woman among whose 
friends were several artists, each of whom 
had painted a picture of Cupid. They 
came to her, each with his masterpiece, 
and requested that she decide which pic- 
ture represented most aptly the God of 
Love. They led her to a throne and put 
in her hand a wreath, which she was to 
bestow upon the worthiest. Where she sat 
she examined their paintings over and 
over again, that she might make no error 
of judgment. And she hesitatingly se- 
lected the best as she studied them, and 
was putting forth the wreath upon it, when 
Jo! there entered another artist with a 
canvas. When she looked upon that Cupid 


she swooned ; and when she awoke she was 
weeping.” 

Thus Honora ended the tale, and Lysan- 
der took her hand in his. 

After a while she said, “Love is not an 
exact science; 


but the world of our 
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friends may view it as such and censure 
me We must not value their crtiicism, 
nor must you think, Lysander, that I, 
who have changed once, will ever change 
again.” 

“No,” he answered, “you have not 
changed. You but mistook another for 
me.” 

Before leaving, he showed her the letter 
from Hopwood. She had received a like. 

“Let us attend,” said Lysander. “This 
man is interesting. He is, I am informed, 
one of the most sagacious citizens of mod- 
ern times; also a member of many collab- 
orating clubs. He will certainly offer a 
startling idea.” 

“Do you know that, in addition to his 
other accomplishments, he is a lady’s 
man ?” 

“That did not occur to me?” 

“He is. He has all the patter of a 
woman’s charms at the tip of his antique 
tongue. He seldom meets a woman with- 
out cataloging for her her various beauties 
and does not fail to mention how they af- 
fect him psychologically.” 

-“Psychologically. He had better be 
studying epitaphs. What was his attitude 
towards you?” 

“Tt was but half an attitude. I was 
with Amanda Dalgren, at the Creeds, 
when he took a chair beside, and plied us 
with compliments in common. He offered 
to marry either of us and promised to 
favor the one who would reply _ first. 
Amanda accepted him, but broke off the 
engagement five minutes later, claiming 
that she had thought him a young man, 
which pleased him mightily.” 

“Will your parents have any objection, 
or will sundry parents have any negative 
to put upon this dinner ?” 

“T have told mine that the adventure 
will be interesting as a visit to the interior 
of the pyramids, and that you would 
doubtless be a whole nation of strength at 
my side. They have not yet decided. I 
would like to go with you. Still, a 
mother’s love is wide enough range in 
which to partake of all the pleasures that 
may be.” 

“Something tells me,” said Lysander, 
“that we shall witness a novel perform- 
ance on Tuesday the nineteenth.” 

And only that day his curiosity went on 
unappeased. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


In the wide perspective of Elisha Hop- 
wood’s reception hal] the men and wo- 
men made small figures when viewed from 
its distant doorway. There were, as yet, 
four—Emily Creed, Olive Hample, Bru- 
ges and Hopwood. Close to the  satur- 
nine Bruges dawdled the slender, pale 
Miss Hample, with head as daintily hued 
as a white opal, while the dark little 
daughter of the Flour Senator bestowed 
her attentions upon the diminutive host. 

It is the autumn of the year, crimson 
and bronze and golden in the far forests. 
In the cities there are no seasons, intrin- 
sically. It is always the same—splendor. 
True, in the daylight, the changing 
weathers of the twelfthmonth show in 
brighter or duller vestments of the men 
and women. Women especially, at sum- 
mer flourish in white and pink and blue. 
At night, which is the time when we are 
most ourselves, we are unchangeably gay, 
jeweled, gleaming in a sort of perpetual 
spring time that burns from the chan- 
deliers. 

The art and wealth of ages were com- 
pressed in Hopwood’s walls, dangled in 
his tapestries and beamed in the eyes of his 
statues. 

The golden portierres were drawn aside, 
displaying Lysander Mulverhill and Hon- 
ora Faraday. Level atop their tall forms 
were his bronze-red hair and hers black. 
Nature as well as love designed these two 
to stand side by side. 

“My God, how beautiful you are!” ex- 
claimed Hopwood. 

“And you are just as charming as 
ever.” said Honora. 

“Ah, do not be hard on me,” he pleaded. 
“You were my first and only love. So I 
told every one. Fell in love at seventy; 
didn’t I? Ha! ha! Fell in love at sev- 
enty.” He arose trembling from _ his 
chair. “And you are more beautiful to- 
day. More beautiful than ever.” 

“Hopwood,” said Lysander, “you are 
one of the most fascinating little monkeys 
in New York. You have but one fault, 
a pardonable one, vanity.” He laid his 
hand on the old man’s head. “And you 
Jook like a little, old-time beau—-still 
surviving. By Jove, I believe you have 
rouge on your face. You smooth-skulled 
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old sinner, with two patches of white hair 
remaining behind your ears, and rouge 
on your cheeks. Naughty boy! No won- 
der the ladies cannot resist you!” 

“You savage!” thinly shouted the old 
man. “You impudent young scapegrace. 
But I like you for it. 1 admire you, too. 
You are the very kind for Hopwood. You 
are a Hopwood man out and out. Take 
your hand off my head, you handsome 
scoundrel.” 

“Tt makes a jolly handful,” said Ly- 
sander, releasing the embarrassed host; 
“but let us have an end of compliments. 
If you will pardon the mention of it, they 
were not in the invitation, and we do not 
wish any more than is due us.” 

“Won't you first let us all join in with 
a bit of praise for Miss Faraday?” asked 
Emily Creed. “I had the words ready, 
but Mr. Hopwood would not pause for 
me.” 

“You are the last comers,” said Bru- 
ges, “and the guests of all. We all as- 
sume the right of celebrating your en- 
trance with our admirations.” 

“We submit; but may retaliate later,” 
said Honora. 

“Why, you are all babies to me,” de- 
clared Hopwood. “And I should act as 
I like on that score. I should take you 
all in my lap and give you pennies. But 
let us go. This always was my unlucky 
room. Let us go where knife and fork 
are gods. He, he, he, ha!” 

They followed the decrepit little pluto- 
crat to the Court of Digestion, where 
they made a picturesque if not entirely 
brilliant six. 

Hopwood’s chair was a sort of throne, 
at the base of which was a step to accom- 
modate his otherwise dangling feet. The 
back was surmounted with a carved wood 
crown and set with mother-of-pearl. The 
seat and back were upholstered with pur- 
ple velvet. Against the purple, his buff 
head occasionally rested. 

Each guest found at place the favor of 
a golden mirror, and while expressing 
their various vanities in using it, Hop- 
wood cried out: 

“You do not ask what favor I have pre- 
pared for myself. Look! The best of 
all. In it I can see the past.” 

The mounting of his mirror was similar 
to the others, but in place of the glass 
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was a portrait of himself as a youth. 

“See! I bettered you all,” he giggled 
again. “Be ashamed, all of you. Out- 
witted by an old man. He, he—ha, ha! 
You know, they say ‘Age before beauty.’ 
But this portrait is proof that with me, 
beauty did come before age. Gaze upon 
it, my friends. It was painted by a 
cousin of the Duchess of York, on a piece 
of ivory presented to her for the pur- 
pose by the Maharajah of Jeypore, fifty 
years ago, and you have the word of my 
deceased mother that the work might have 
been more beautiful and still not flatter- 
ing.” 

“Oh, why was I not your contemporary 
fifty years ago?” asked Emily Creed, ec- 
statically, as she held the portrait in her 
short brown hands. 

“Ah, my girl, you would have been 
too small to elbow through the women 
that surrounded me in those years.” 

“T should have fought and scratched,” 
she replied, handing the bawble to An- 
thony Bruges. 

‘“Mulverhill,” said Bruges, “it is well 
that you and I were reserved for a later 
and less fastidious day.” 

“T think it is well.” 

“Superb,” whispered Olive Hample. 

“A face artistic enough to have made 
such a portrait himself,” said Lysander. 

“Yes, yes,” gurgled Hopwood. “I had 
the instincts. I might have been an ar- 
tist with less cares in my young head. 
T am sorry now that I did not devote at 
least ¢ tenth of my life to art.” 

“That hair alone must have made the 


women scream with delight,” said Honora. 
“Believe me, they did scream,” said 


Hopwood. “But now, to ourselves. To 
myself. Youth and beauty are about me, 
the skeleton at the feast.” He became 
serious suddenly. “No; I did not mean 
that. I beg my own pardon. I am the 
gayest of the gay, and the fairest of the 
fair. That’s the philosophy. Never grow 
old, say I. The good die young; and I 
swear I will.” 

Hopwood was still young at the arrival 
of the punch, and still younger at the 
oysters. He lost several more years over 
the bouillon. Still younger and nimbler 


* at the salad; and his fish must have 


been angled from the fountain of youth. 
At the horn of plenty in charlotte russe 
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he partook of another rejuvenation. With 
the pigeon in almonds, he flew back sev- 
eral summers; and with the old-style 
roast brought in by the cook, he scampered 
further down the vista of time. Over the 
frozen berries he was a youth again. And 
at the black coffee he was very young in- 
deed; so that he took himself quite seri- 
ously, and, after a short introductory, in 
which he hinted at the infinite wisdom 
of things unobvious, came to his point. 

“All of us,” he declared, resting his 
palm on the table, are well-proportioned 
in the aims and ambitions of the world. 
Some of us choose one method and some 
another. Whatever is for our good we 
desire, and what hinders us we relinquish. 
Some of to a more or less extent.” In 
this cautious abstraction, his tones were 
thinly oratorical. 

“One may criticise another; the other, 
the one; I, you; you, me. Howbeit, jeach 
of us stands before the others as an ex- 
ple of fate. I should say, of what Fate 
may be good enough to award us. Am I 
clear? I mean that each person may or 
may not be to some other just as they two 
see fit to engage.” 

He eyed his guests suspiciously, pausing 
long enough at each to assure himself 
ef attention. 

“Now,” he continued, “there are cer- 
tain things in this world that are. not for 
all of us; honors insufficient to go around. 
Occasionally Fate offers them and we re- 
fuse. That is a matter to adjust with 
ourselves; each for himself. And to the 
ladies, I say, each for herself. Ladies 
first. 

“‘We live in a vast country, of which 
most of us know very little. Few of us 
have dealt with it at large. At the head 
of this vast enterprise is an office with 
which all of you are familiar by name. 
Perhaps one of you will soon know it more 
in particular. Ladies and gentlemen, the 
White House is in Washington, and some 
one must live in it. And in all the land 
could be found a female inhabitant no 
worthier than might be selected from the 
three of my feminine guests here and 
now. 

“T shall not teil you how such seleétion 
could be made by me; that is my little 
secret. But, the man at whom Elisha 
Hopwood points an affirmative finger will 
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be the man captured by our party for the 
seat of honor at the next inaugural. He 
may be the father of one of you three 
young women. He may be another. That 
is for you to choose. 

“Here is a subject for your minds. 
With you, I shall make, at your pleas- 
ures, a secret compact. Now, listen in 
silence. I can make the President of this 
country. For he that is named by my 
party, the country is full aware, will be 
elected. And I shall confer the distinc- 
tion upon the father of my wife.” 

After this astonishing statement, he 
asked the women’s permission to light a 
cigar. 

“You may if we may have a cigarette,” 
said Emily Creed. 

These were passed to the two men, and 
soon were also between the long pale fin- 
gers of Olive Hample and the plump lit- 
tle brown claws of Emily Creed. 

Hopwood resumed, after blowing a long 
thin streamer of smoke, which he seemed 
to have inhaled as life. 

“T am favorably disposed towards all of 
you,” he said; “but I desire to know what 
you think of me. I can, if I wish, make 
this presidency a lottery, the winner to be 
the father of one of you three young wo- 
men. Or, on the other hand, I can throw 
the prize to another who is without daugh- 
ter for the grace of his presidential house. 
1 would like to see a charming young wo- 
man in the White House, and further / 
desire to be her husband. I may even 
make so bold as to say that neither of you 
two young gentlemen would dislike being 
the son-in-law of a president. In that 
event, I shall give you equal chance with 
myself. 

“To be brief, let us each write our 
names on a slip of paper and cast them 
into a jar. The first woman’s name 
drawn out is to be awarded my partisan- 
ship of the sire thereof. The first man 
whose name is drawn is to be her husband. 
To repeat: the first name written by a 
woman to be given the nomination; the 
second, if a man, to be given the daugh- 
ter. 

“That is the game at which we are 
playing to-day. Some play the thorough- 
breds; some the cards; some, blind man’s 
buff; some, button, button, who has the 
button—for money, kisses and forfeits. 








We have a nobler sport. It is a game I 
invented myself; a game that without me 
cannot be played. Here is old Elisha 
Hopwood, the most resourceful man in the 
country. He invites you to play with 
him. Do you dare? Are you sufficiently 
high-souled to enter with me? Listen 
yet awhile. 

. ‘Marriage is said to be a lottery; fame 
is but a trick. I bid you to this lottery 
and this fame, and I shall make the con- 
ditions such that unless you win the prize 
you play for, you surrender none of your 
rights. She whom a man wins, wins the 
presidential chair for her daddy, the nom- 
ination to be guaranteed by me under 
such conditions, for the carrying out, as 
you shall name. Let us go to the picture 
gallery, where you may talk over the mat- 
ter without my presence.” 

The silent guests accompanied him to 
the Hall of Art, where Hopwood dis- 
creetly left them and hobbled to his private 
office. 

For a few moments no one spoke; then 
Lysander and Honora wandered off to a 
seat. 

“One of the old man’s accomplishments, 
and one that we have overlooked, is in- 
sanity,” Lysander observed. “But the 
worst of it is, I believe, as I am informed, 
that he can do as he says. He can write 
out that nomination as he could a check.” 

“Yet,” said Honora, “I doubt that he 
could make a woman wife as easily as he 
could make a man president. She would 
be to him no more than was the Shunam- 
mite maiden to King David when put to 
his bed to keep him warm.” 

“Still, there may be more than one 
who would assume the task, at the re- 
ward.” 

“T think the little Creed would make 
the most serviceable pretty furnace for 
him. He should propose to her outright. 
And you do say he can fulfill his boast ?” 

“He can, if any one. This much I have 
seen, to know that the wmultitudinous 
political handshake narrows down to the 
grasp of one man; or, at most, a few. 
Hopwood is the center of that few. At 
this time he domineers his party.” 

It was not long before Hopwood re- 
turned. 

“Well, my friends,” he proceeded, ‘ 
shall not argue the matter. You are sot 
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children. You know your minds. Do 
you accept my offer ?” 

He looked first at the long-waisted, 
anaemic Olive Hample. She barely 
quivered. 

This was followed by a silence that 
seemed to roll to the uttermost confines 
of the land and back, before she should 
speak. 

“IT accept,” she declared, leaning back 
with a blush, and trembled about the 
mouth. 

“Ha! Spoken as a true daughter of the 
Republic. Such women are in history.” 
And Hopwood did his best to smile, gra- 
ciously at first, in compliment to her, and 
then weakly in expectance of the others. 

He turned to Emily Creed. 


“Yes,” she whispered, deep in_ her 
throat. 
“Good! And my dear friend Bruges?” 


“T shall place my reme in the jar and 
abide the outcome.” 

Hopwood now approached the two 
others. 

“We shall remain as spectators, if we 
may,” answered Honora Faraday. 

Hopwood clenched both fists. “Do you 
mean to say you refuse? You reject this 
for your father? You consign his chance 
to the winds!” 

*‘T refuse ; that is all. 
terested.” 

“You renounce me and your father’s 
honors. You will have nothing to do 
with us?” He screamed these words. His 
little body shook as a flag in the wind. 
Red came unevenly into his face, leaving 
a greenish-white hue behind the nostrils. 

“There is nothing more to be said. Good- 
night,” interposed Lysander. 

“And thus,” yelled Hopwood, “and thus 
—what is it—thus you condemn the mo- 
tives of these three honorable people that 
have accepted my kindness ?” 

“T condemn no one. Their motives be 
as they may. Let us hear’ no more of 
it.” 

Hopwood whirled around and supported 
himself against a canvas landscape, cough- 
ing horribly. P 

*“‘Fiends! Ingrates! She will not 
have me. It was she I wanted most of all. 
She was to be for me. I would have made 
her father first in the land. It was all 
planned for her. I shall write to her 


I refuse to be in- 
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father and let him know what an un- 
dutiful daughter she is.” 

Hopwood’s body lowered, as he was 
seized with another spasm of the throat, 
and the brownish veins swelled on his 
brow. ‘Then he toppled over. 

Bruges caught him and carried him to 
a settee. 

“T’ll ruin the ingrates.” Half his 
words were a squeal and half a shout, as 
if coming from two men. “TI’ll ruin them. 
V’ll nominate—Give me paper. I'll send 
the message now. I'll cut off her hopes. 
Stanley, Stanley, Stanley, where, oh— 
there you are! Stanley, bring me paper— 
telegrams.” 

Stanley Mears, having waited nearby 
in his secretarial] functions, was now gone 
and returned in a few moments with the 
telegraph blanks. Hopwood, having mut- 
tered the meanwhile, snatched the yellow 
pad, pen and ink. Bending over and us- 
ing the seat for a desk, he dipped the pen 
so furiously that the ink spilled over the 
satin brocade. 

“Damn it,” he yelled, “pick up that 
ink.” 

Mears lifted the half-emptied bottle to 
his master’s pen. 

“Tamn it! What’s the matter with my 
legs. My left leg is—I can’t move it. Oh, 
my leg and head! Give me the telegram. 
Stanley, hold me up, you clown. ‘New 
York’—what day is this?” 

He was endeavoring to write; but the 
collapsing body required all his might. 

“<To Geoffrey Hall,’ ” he whimpered as 
he wrote... “Stanley, you mind that he gets 
this.” 

“¢_care of the Atlantic Union Club, 
New York City.’ What’s the—no! 

“<After consultation, as promised in 
club, I request——’ How do you spell 
‘request ?? Never mind. Damn the spell- 
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ing ad 

Mulverhill and Bruges, shoulder to 
shoulder, leaned eagerly over the convul- 
sing writer. 

“ «request you to— 

Bruges, straining to catch the written 
word, grasped Mulverhill’s wrist with all 
excited and unthinking strength. 

“«_vou to nominate——’ ” 

Stanley Mears asked them to hold away; 
but the two men did not hear him. 

“ <__nominate—’ ” 

Mulverhill and Bruges sighed after the 
susperded animation, as they read the 
nominee ; then straightened away. 

“T guessed as much,” said Bruges. 

Hopwood signed his name, ending with 
a flourish that cut jaggedly and inkily 
through the yellow paper. 

Then he fell back unconscious. 

Within forty-eight hours every daily 
paper in the United States heralded the 
name that Elisha Hopwood had scribbled 
while kneeling on the floor and writhing 
over the brocaded settee. Every district 
meeting of his party became wildly vocif- 
erous over That Name, though some of 
the adherents had but vaguely heard of it 
before. 

Elisha Hopwood was still unconscious. 
In a few days he was dead. But That 
Name had gone forth, and Elisha’s friends 
were unanimous for it. In the summer, 
the convention took it like fanatics. In 
the speech of the nominator, a half hour 
went before the enunciation of That Name 
—and a half hour of applause followed it. 

In November, millions of people re- 
mained out of doors late at night to read 
the victorious counting of votes for That 
Name. After midnight, millions of necks 
were stiff from holding up toward the bul- 
letins. And on the morrow, the country 
knew That Name as its next president. 
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AS A DREAM IN THE NIGHT 


BY J. H. ROCKWELL 


FEW YEARS AGO there ex- 

isted in a fertile and lovely quar- 

ter of the Hawk Eye State an 

English colony. It comprised 
a considerable group of people from the 
British Isles with no other cohesiveness 
than their common nationality. They 
had no character, no fad, no social theory, 
no ultimate object save the perfectly natu- 
ral one of remaining as stubbornly British 
as the breezes of lowa and the Dakotas 
would permit. After a bit, however, the 
Britishness of the solid block of massed 
thousands began crumbling at the edges. 
The lump shivered, cracked, disinte- 
grated; then the sound particles returned 
unharmed to their native strata over seas, 
leaving behind an insignificant remnant 
of recreants, more or less infected with 
deadly Americanism, to mark the place. 
In its decline, even as in its heyday, the 
colony centre of Prairie City is as worthy 


a visit by the curious as a Yaquicalpulli or 
a social settlement. 

The most thorough Britisher in the col- 
ony was Peachy. He was a mite of a chap. 
Probably he put on his first tail-coat the 


day he shipped for the States. It was 
strange that he was permitted to emigrate 
at all, for, though Prairie City was seized 
as a sheepfold for portionless sheep, 
white as well as black, Peachy was really 
too pitifully young. He reached the farm, 
one of a consignment of well-brushed, 
well-tubbed,  sweet-breathed, athletic 
young Britons, fine samples of the great 
colonizer’s best goods. He took his turn 
quietly ; was assigned to the pigs, and had 
something to do with the poultry section. 
But when the hour struck, he was in 
the van of the famous first revolt. He 
had quailed in secret at the handling of 
a greasy slop-pail, and he sickened when 
he saw the black mush of the pig wallow. 
So it was with extraordinary cheerfulness 
that he forfeited the five hundred dollar 
fee deposited as security for the conver- 
sion of an Eton lad into an Iowa farmer. 
With a glad heart he fled stock-raising 
projects and the farm slops. He went into 
banking, though he knew well that com- 


monplace banking would be looked upon 
at home as a great fall from the romantic 
and vague splendor of ranching. The 
depths of Peachy’s desperation may be 
measured. by his reckless declaration that 
“he did not care a button what they said 
at home; banking was cleaner.” So it 
was, certainly cleaner. 

Away from the farm grit, he became 
once more a delight to the eye, the very 
essence of specklessness and the mould of 
form as he remembered it. His nails were 
ever exquisite, his hair fixed to an exact- 
ness that was marvelous, and his infantile 
complexion had the healthy transparency 
of a skin just emerged from a steam soak 
followed by a dash of ice-water. His 
habit was always suited to the occasion. 
Coats and trowsers, it goes without saying, 
were London built. His boots, varnished 
to the limits of varnish possibilities, were 
of London pattern. His gloves were from 
home, so were his pipes, so were his sticks, 
his socks, his pajamas, his ties, his hats. 

But toilet punctiliousness, even in Lowa, 
is a bearable weakness. No one liked 
Peachy the less for his rubbing and his 
scrubbing and his tubbing. His other 
idiosyncrasy was trying, however—really 
trying. His eternal keeping at it drew 
growls, after a time, from the most hide- 
bound Britisher. It. was “Home, home, 
home,” from morning to night. Home 
was good, and everything good was at 
home. If a thing were unknown at home 
it was not worth knowing. If a thing was 
not done at home, it was not fit to do. 

When Peachy discovered that Milwau- 
kee beer might be called for in the sacred 
precincts of the English club, he paled. 

“Have a bottle of beer with me, young- 
ster,” big red Balwig bawled out one day, 
coming in all hot and perspiring. 

“A bottle of what?” 

‘‘Beer.” 

“Beer”—grandly. “I never heard of 
gentlemen drinking beer in England.” 
And he actually stalked out of the club. 
Nor did he return for three whole days. 

When Peachy had been a Prairie City 
fixture for some years he threw the colony 
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into fits by marrying. It was not the mere 
marrying. That was to be expected from 
so good an Englishman. But marrying 
an American, actually an American, and 
that, too, before such a number of exam- 
ples had been set by his native aristocracy ! 
American alliances were not at that time 
thoroughly approved at home. After such 
a falling off from his self-set standard, he 
naturally rebounded and became more ag- 
gressively British than ever. 

This is the only way it could ever be 
accounted for that after marriage he took 
to polo. For, unbelievable though it may 
seem, Peachy, the Englishman, was afraid 
of a horse. It was pathetic, though some 
coarse minds found it amusing, to witness 
his struggles to conceal his shameful 
weakness. He talked horse by the hour. 
He was keen on the Derby and all other 
English races. He faithfully attended 
local meets, though he loathed the dust and 
smell of the tracks. But now, with the 
necessity in him for some fierce expression 
of patriotism, he recklessly took up polo 
as the most intensely British demonstra- 
tion in his power. 

The young wife thought polo “jolly 
good fun.” She was “more than de- 
lighted to see Reggy play.” ‘To the sur- 
prise of the athletes he did fairly well. 

“That is, so-so,” said Balwig, who was 
polo-mad. “It’s only that he’s such a lazy 
beggar. He doesn’t get out half often 
enough.” . 

For the whole of the first season, Peachy 
managed to escape an exhibition, but his 
day was bound to come. By some irony of 
fate it was Thanksgiving Day. The Brit- 
ish polo game had been advertised in three- 
foot letters, as big as the day itself, as one 
of the celebration’s attractions. And on 
the very morning, Culbertson, the second 
team’s No. A, sprained his back at a quiet 
game of tennis. Peachy would have to 
take his place. Kismet! Peachy drove to 
the polo ground in Mrs. Reggy’s trap down 
Main street, with its wispy cheesecloth 
decorations, its handsome women, noisy 
crowds, red, white and blue flags, peanut 
venders, and all the rest of the regulation 
Thanksgiving Day enthusiasm. He felt 
unwell; he hated such violent expression 
of Americanism, so un-English. And 
then, too, every foot of the way he was 
distinctly conscious of the sidlings of the 
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blue-eyed calico mustang, polo equipped, 
following under the care of his man. 

At the little, private club-house within 
the ring he jumped out and joined the 
group of hurrying, scurrying men and 
flicking ponies. Essaying to pat his own 
animal’s shoulder, as she came up, she 
sprang sideways from his touch. 

“Nervous as a cat,” he said, with a queer 
little laugh. “This beastly row’s hard on 
you, old girl!” 

“She couldn’t stand the hurdy-gurdy, 
sir,” said the groom. “But she'll soon 
steady. She’s fit as a fiddle, sir.” 

A few minutes later he dashed into the 
game with a recklessness that might have 
been brilliancy or mere spirits—or some- 
thing else. 

The two teams lined up for the second 
throw in, the horses stamping and champ- 
ing, the men glowing and steaming, and 
again they were off like an eddying whirl- 
wind, dancing back and forth between 
the near and far goals. And ever the 
spotted mustang flashed across and across 
the field, a shuttling streak of animated 
light. 

Just at the end of the first twenty, and 
not a goal to either side, Peachy got in a 
splendid backhander straight for the flags. 
The ball whizzed like a white-hot rocket, 
and its shrill song drew a wild, enthusi- 
astic response from the spectators. 

“Gad, look at Peachy,” shrieked the men 
at the touch line. 

“Splendid! Oh, lovely,” cried the wo- 
men. 

“Gee whizz, but that’s a daisy bat! Slide 
to home!” yelled a leather-lunged granger, 
stamping on the dashboard of his wagon. 

“Bully for you, kid!” panted the cap- 
tain of the Reds, old Balwig, as he thun- 
dered along behind. “Follow it up; fol- 
low it up!” 

The young American wife stood rigid in 
her cart, silent, almost breathless, her 
cheeks crimson, her eyes dewy with pas- 
sionate admiration. 

And then—then came that fatal, that 
unnecessary collision. A crash, a squirm- 
ing tangle of white forms, a scattering of 
riderless broncos, a mingled swearing and 
laughing of unseated riders, the awe- 
struck stillness, a woman’s piercing bugle- 
note of widowed desolation—and eternity 
for Peachy. 
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BY H. M. KINGERY 


HILE THE experience I 
have to relate undoubtedly is 
without parallel, my tale. 
shall be told briefly. Those 


who desire to know more of the matter in 
its scientific aspect are referred to my work 
soon forthcoming, whose title-page will 
read, “The Domestic and Social Life of 
Ancient Athens, from Sources Original 
and exclusive, by Henry Austin, M. D., 
A. I. A.” In this paper I shall deal only 
with the more personal side of the affair. 

We had been in Greece for some months, 
my wife and I. Our son Philip had grad- 
uated from Harvard the summer before, 
and had won a fellowship in the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens. 
He had been studying there for some time 
when the state of his mother’s health re- 
quired a change of air, and as I had re- 
tired several years before from the active 
practice of my profession, and had become 
an enthusiastic amateur in Greek litera- 
ture and antiquities, we were not long in 
deciding to try the mild climate of Hellas. 
We secured a small but comfortable house 
on the lower slopes of Lykabettos, com- 
manding a fine view of city, acropolis and 
sea. With this as our point of departure, 
we made a leisurely round of the places of 
interest, and my son and I went on several 
more extended excursions to various points 
in the Peloponnesus, to Delphi and as far 
north as Mt. Olympus and the vale of 
Tempe, visiting historic spots in Boeotia 
on our return. 

Our residence was somewhat isolated, 
having ample grounds bounded in the 
rear by a rude stone wall. Near one cor- 
ner were traces of an excavation, where 
part of the material of the wall had been 
obtained—probably from an old founda- 
tion. One night a fearful storm, almost a 
cloudburst, descended upon us, and a tor- 
rent swept over and through the. excava- 
tion, changing its appearance completely. 


On visiting the scene next day, I noticed 
a piece of marble which had been exposed 
by the sweep of the water, and stooped to 
examine it. Scraping away the earth, I 
found it was circular, about two feet in 
diameter. It formed part of a pavement, 
but its shape, different from that of its 
neighbors, and a hollow sound which re- 
sulted on my tapping with my walking- 
stick, convinced me that it must conceal 
the entrance to some subterranean cavity 
—whether cistern, cellar or tomb remained 
to be seen. 

Alone, and without tools, of course I 
could not hope to solve the problem, and 
so I waited till evening, when my son was 
at home, and together we proceeded to in- 
vestigate. With considerable difficulty we 
succeeded in loosening and finally raising 
the stone. As we bent over the opening 
thus disclosed, a faint scent of sweet 
spices greeted our nostrils, and there was 
nothing of the damp, mephitic odor we 
should have expected from a vault long 
closed. A lantern, carefully let down, 
burned with a steady light, and as it 
swung gently to and fro, we could -not 
repress an exclamation of wonder at what 
we saw. 

Procuring alight ladder, we both de- 
scended, and found ourselves in a circular 
chamber with a vaulted roof. Its diame- 
ter was 12 feet, and its greatest height 
about the same. Walls and floor appeared 
to be of the finest marble, so carefully laid 
that no sign of joint could be detected. 
The air was pure, and not a drop of mois- 
ture nor a particle of dust had penetrated, 
so perfect was the finish of the masonry 
and the sealing of the orifice above. 

But the marvel remains to-be told. At 
one side, placed on a radius of the circle, 
with foot at the center and head near the 
north wall, stood a sort of bier, and on it 
lay a figure covered with soft drapery. 
“A tomb!” we exclaimed together; and so 
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strong was the instinct—or habit—of rev- 
ence for the dead that we both involun- 
tarily uncovered our heads. In silence we 
drew near, and gently lifted the cloth 
which covered the face. What a shock it 
was! We saw not the skull of a fleshless 
skeleton; not the withered and shapeless 
features of a mummy; but a fair young 
face which almost seemed to flush beneath 
our gaze, it was so lifelike. “Can she be 
alive?” whispered Philip. I could only 
shake my head, yet the question, absurd 
as it seemed, found an echo in my own 
mind. It did not seem credible that such 
a face could belong to the dead; yet what 
else could it be? 

Looking more closely, we saw that the 
nostrils were closely sealed, while a linen 
band was drawn tightly over the lips so as 
to exclude the air. At the same instant I 
detected a small roll, apparently of parch- 
ment, lying on her bosom. This I eagerly 
seized and bore to the light. It was of the 


skin of some animal, rather thin and fin- 
ished smooth for writing on one side only. 
‘The characters were faint but discernible. 
‘Thev were of a style, however, with which 
I was not familiar—rude capitals unre- 


lieved by anything resembling uncial 
curves. They reminded me of some very 
old papyrus manuscripts I had been al- 
lowed to examine once, which were sup- 
posed to be as old as the third century 
before Christ; but these characters were 
even ruder than those. Still, as I stud- 
ied the writing further, it began to take 
form, and I recognized a word here and 
another there, until at last the general 
tenor began to dawn upon me; but what 
it seemed to say was so astounding, so 
‘incredible, that I doubted the evidence of 
my eyes. Later I made a careful study 
of it and here submit a fairly literal trans- 
lation: 

“Kallisthenes, the son of Kallisthenes. 
to him whosoever may read these letters :— 
Know that in this chamber a great wonder 
has been wrought. I alone of the men of 
Athens have knowledge of this art, which 
was taught me by a traveler from ‘far be- 
vond the Indos, whose life I had saved. 
Which art I now have used to defend the 
honor of our house. Pyrrha, my daughter, 
forgetting filial duty, has defied my au- 
thority in the matter of choosing her a 
husband. Wherefore have I determined 
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that she shall sleep until the unworthy ob- 
ject of her love be dead or lost to her by 
marriage. Should I die before that day, 
and should any penetrate hither and find 
her still sleeping, let him pause and think 
well whether it will be for her good to live 
again. Jf good, let him unstop her nose 
and mouth, let him wave gently over her 
face the fan which lies on her bosom, and 
let him say, ‘Pyrrha. egetrai, egeirai, 
egeirai.” Then, as she opens her eyes, let 
him press to her lips the phial which rests 
on the bier at her head. She will move 
and speak, and having taken a morsel of 
meat and a portion of wine, will be able 
to arise and walk. But I charge thee, who- 
ever thou art, that she be not awakened 
rashly nor merely to gratify idle curiosity, 
else will her curse and mine fall upon thee 
and thy house, and the Furies pursue thee 
forever. Dated at Athens, in the fourth 
year of the one hundred and third Olym- 
piad.” 

An astounding message, truly! That it 
was genuine seemed beyond the range even 
of the imagination, yet if it were a hoax 
why had such pains been taken to render 
its enjoyment by its contriver impossible ? 
He was a grim joker, surely, who would lay 
such a trap for a stranger of some un- 
known future generation. “Let us try it, 
father,” said the impulsive Philip. “It 
can do no harm—though, of course, it can 
amount to nothing.” I was averse to hav- 
ing a hand in any such mummery, but at 
last consented, feeling all the while rather 
foolish. Philip hastened to the house and 
brought his mother, who came reluctantly, 
having little taste for such romantic ad- 
ventures, and feeling loath to enter a place 
so uncanny or to countenance such folly 
and sacrilege. Philip insisted on her pres- 
ence, however, for the sake of the “strange 
young lady in case she did wake up.” 
“How would you feel yourself, mother, 
waking up after a nap of twenty centuries 
or so, and finding no lady present to re- 
lieve your embarrassment?” he asked, 
jokingly. 

All being ready I removed the band 
from her mouth and unstopped the nos- 
trils, then took the fan and waved it 
across her face, gently, three times, with 
each motion repeating the magic words 
prescribed ; while wife and son stood by, 
breathless but incredulous. But the in- 
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credible occurred. A shiver ran through 
the slender frame, a long breath was 
drawn, and the eyes actually opened for 
an instant. My wife screamed faintly, 
and would have fallen but for Philip’s 
support, and I myself stared in mute be- 
wilderment at the miracle I had wrought. 
Philip alone retained his presence of 
mind, and whispered: “The phial, father, 
the phial!” Mechanically I took and 
opened it, and pressed it to her lips. What 
it was I never learned, but a drop, falling 
on my finger, produced a burning sensa- 
tion, and left a brown stain for several 
days. The effect upon the sleeper was 
magical. The dark eyes opened again, 
the bosom rose and fell convulsively for 
some seconds, and then began to heave 
in regular respiration. She did not yet 
appear conscious of our presence, but 


judging from the troubled expression of 
her features and an occasional sob, ap- 
peared to be dwelling upon some unhappy 
scene in the midst of which she had 
fallen asleep. 

Suddenly she clasped her hands and 
cried in a sweet, rich voice: “O pater 


emou!”’—and how our hearts bounded as 
we heard.this voice from the dead! How 
we strained our ears to catch every sylla- 
ble! It was not the modern Greek she 
spoke, with its effeminate softness and 
too numerous e’s; nor yet did she use the 
barbarous Erasmian pronunciation. It 
was broader, richer, more vigorous than 
the first, and smoother and sweeter than 
the second. “Father mine,” the sweet 
voice went on, “be not angry. Truly do 
I desire to do thy will, but in this one 
thing I cannot. Let me live at home with 
thee all my life, and never marry. I will 
iry to forget my Demosthenes if I must,” 
and here her speech was broken by a sob, 
“but I cannot, O, I cannot, give myself 
to the gross Phaniskos. Forgive me my one 
disobedience, father, and let me be only 
thy daughter.” She seemed to listen in- 
tently, and then, hearing nothing, looked 
around and suddenly saw us. With a cry 
of terror she sat up, staring at us in wild 
alarm. “O, who are these? What are 
they? Where am I? My father, save 
me!” she cried, and then sank back, ex- 
hausted. 

Philip and I were helpless, but fortu- 
nately my wife, with womanly instinct, 
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knew what to do. Overcoming her natu- 
ral repugnance, she took the tightly 
clasped hands in her own and . gently 
stroked them, and very soon, by the mag- 
netism of sympathy, succeeded in soothing 
her. Then I addressed the stranger. As 
gently as possible and in as good Greek 
as I could muster, I told her we were 
strangers who had discovered her retreat 
by accident, and assured her we were 
friends, and wished nothing but to help 
her. She listened intently, and I saw she 
followed me with difficulty. If, as the 
parchment seemed to indicate, she really 
had lived in the age of Aristotle and De- 
mosthenes, my artificial pronunciation 
must have sounded very harsh and un- 
couth to her sensitive ear, and my embar- 
rassment and agitation served only to 
aggravate the difficulty. 

Finally she spoke: “Barbaroi!” she 
said. “From what strange land do ye 
come to Athens? Whoever ye are, I pray 
you call my father hither.” 

Deeply moved, and no less deeply trou- 
bled, I tried to explain that her father 
could not come to her, and proposed that 
she go with us to the house. She had re- 
lapsed almost into a stupor, and yielded 
passively. With considerable difficulty, 
we succeeded in carrying her to the upper 
air, and laid her gently on a cot which 
Philip brought hastily from the house. 
Thither in silence we bore her, and laid 
her in the little chamber adjoining that of 
my wife. There we left the two women 
together, while Philip and I tried to con- 
sult regarding our situation and plan our 
further action. 

Presently my. wife came and reported 
that after a bath and a light lunch our 
guest had retired for the night. The ir- 
repressible Philip exclaimed: “What! 
Hasn’t she just been sleeping for the last 
2,300 years or so? She ought not to 
close her eyes for the next twenty or thirty 
centuries at the very least.” For me, 
however. it was becoming a matter too 
serious for jest, and in trying to solve this 
new problem I passed a sleepless night. 

At dawn my wife hastened to Pyrrha’s 
room, and found her already up, standing 
at the open window and gazing in speech- 


less bewilderment at the scene before her... 
Pointing to the distant Acropolis,.with its.” 
ruined buildings, she poured forth aflood: 


> 
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of eager questions of which my wife, of 
course, could not understand a _ single 
word. What she could understand was the 
amazement and terror depicted on the 
poor girl’s countenance, and she seized at 
once on the only possible means of deal- 
ing with these, taking the unfortunate 
child in her arms and mingling her own 
tears with those of the sufferer. The sym- 
pat*y between them then and afterward 
was very beautiful. It was marvelous how 
they got on together and divined each 
other’s meaning in spite of the fact that 
neither could speak the other’s tongue. 
After a time the girl recovered her self- 
control, and they came to the dining room 
together. To Philip and myself, who now 
saw her for the first time by daylight, it 
was an apparition from the world of long 
ago. She moved with a graceful, gliding 
step, and, with her pale, classic features 
and her white himation draped in soft 
folds about her, she suggested naturally 
the comparison which Philip expressed in 
his sotto voce exclamation, “Thorwald- 
sen’s Hebe, by Jove!” We greeted her 


kindly, and she seemed pleased at our cor- 
diality, but a little surprised at our tak- 


ing her hand. 

Now began hér very trying initiation 
into the mysteries of modern life. Our 
food, our dishes, knives and forks, our 
table manners, all were utterly strange 
to her; yet by deft observation and imita- 
tion she got through her first meal with 
us with no signs of awkwardness or em- 
barrassment. She was quiet, only giving 
the necessary replies to my questions, and 
evidently in a maze of bewilderment. 

After breakfast came the interview I 
dreaded. It had been agreed that I should 
tell her all that was necessary, and so I 
led her into our little drawing room and 
tried to begin. I spoke of the strange- 
ness of all things about her and asked if 
she would tell me of herself and family. 
With an evident effort she roused herself 
and replied : 

“True, everything is strange. The 
world has been made over while I have 
slept. What has happened? Was it an 
earthquake that ruined the beautiful tem- 
ple of the Virgin Athene? Is not this 
the home of my father, and this the month 
Metageitnion? But no, all is changed! 
The city is new and ugly, my father’s 
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house is gone, the season is not the same. 
Only sky and sea and dear old Lykabettos 
are unchanged. What does it mean?” 

Then I told her, with much hesitation 
and pity for her desolation, how we had 
discovered the cavern on the day before, 
had entered it, and, finding her, had fol- 
lowed her father’s written instructions 
and so recalled her to life. “Was not your 
father called Kallisthenes?” I asked. 

“Was? He is. O, do not tell me he 
is dead. My tender mother gone, my 
sister gone, my brother gone—only my 
father left. He often speaks harshly to 
me, but he is all that is left of my blood, 
and [ love him. Surely he is not dead.” 
Much of this had evidently been soliloquy, 
in unconsciousness of my presence, but 
now she turned to me for answer. 

It was a painful task, but there was no 
alternative. Gently as I could I let her 
know the sad truth. She listened with 
dumb terror, and when I had ended, she 
cried, “OQ, do not deceive me or mock me. 
How could I sleep as you say? Tell 
me, is not this the fourth year of the hun- 
dred and third Olympiad?” (that is, 365 
B. C.) 

“No, my child, more than five hundred 
Olympiads have passed since then. Your 
dreamless sleep has endured for many 
generations of men. But tell me, if you 
will, what you retnember last before you 
slept ?” 

“Q, that dreadful day!” she exclaimed, 
for my question seemed to turn her 
thoughts in a new direction. “My father 
called me in the morning and told me 
I was to be married in a month to Phanis- 
kos, who is old and fat and ugly. I begged 
him to have pity and not force me into 
such a marriage. There was another 
whom I had seen, Demosthenes, the son of 
Demosthenes the maker of swords”— 
imagine my start at hearing this state- 
ment—“only four years older than myself, 
and O, so manly and beautiful! But he 
was poor, and my father would not listen 
to my plea for him. At last, in my des- 
pair. I openly defied my father, and said 
I would never be the wife of Phaniskos. 
He listened without a word until I had 
finished, and then, fixing his eyes on mine 
—those dreadful eyes, that seemed to 
pierce me through and through—he said, 
‘Silence, child! Thou knowest not what 
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thou sayest. At evening have another 
answer, or perchance it may be even as 
thou sayest.” It was a day of fearful 
struggle and suspense, but I could not 
bring myself to yield. At evening my 
father came. He was not violent, but 
very guietly asked if I were ready to ‘obey. 
On my refusal he said, ‘So be it, then. 
Thou art an undutiful daughter, and 1 
will be troubled with thee no more. I 
shall not take thy life, but thou shalt 
sleep till thy worthless lover shall be dead 
or married: so, too, shalt thou escape 
Phaniskos.’ Then again his eyes sought 
mine, and I felt my will melt and droop 
under the heat of their burning gaze. I 
tried faintly to resist, but the fascination 
was too powerful. I had yielded to it be- 
fore, and now could not withstand it. The 
last words 1 heard him utter were, ‘Awake 
when thou hearest the words, Hgeirai, 
egeirai, egewat thrice uttered, and I 
knew no more till I awoke and saw you 
last night. Can it be that I have slept 


not one night, but many, many years? OQ, 
my father, thou hast put a cruel punish- 
ment upon me! thou hast condemned me 


not to death, but to life! O, what can 
I do?” And she burst into tears. 

My wife came in, and she with her 
caresses and I with soothing words did 
what we could to comfort the unhappy 
girl. After a time she grew calm again, 
and was able to listen to our declaration 
that she must make our home her own. 
One other question she had to ask before 
our conversation closed. “Tell me,” she 
said, clasping her hands in the beseech- 
ing manner so characteristic of her, “is 
my Demosthenes also dead? But of course 
he is. JI am foolish to ask. O, cruel, 
cruel father, too well hast thou kept thy 
word. ‘Tell me of him. Did he marry? 
Did he become great, as I fondly felt he 
— What did he do? How did he 

le?” 

Then I told her of her lover’s career, his 
glorious courage and undying fame, and 
she listened with kindling eyes and cheeks 
all flushed. Even the story of his taking 
off seemed rather to intensify her ad- 
miration than to sadden her. 

This was but the first of many conver- 
sations. As I was the only one of the 
household who could talk with her readily 
she often sought my presence, though she 
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never intruded. Hers was a charming 
character, gentle and submissive, sympa- 
thetic and ready to help; it must have 
been a sore trial that could have driven 
her to rebellion. it was a real pleasure 
to talk with her. While her range of ideas 
was necessarily limited, she was intelligent 
and I gained from her a new insight into 
the life of her time, such as books could 
never give. Her speech, I am confident, 
was that of the better class of women of 
her day, and to me it was a revelation. Her 
enunciation was distinct, her observance 
of quantities in single words habitually 
correct, though in conversation there was 
a modification of this which added to its 
expressiveness and charm. ‘There was a 
breadth and richness in the vowels as she 
uttered them, and a sonorous vigor in a 
sentence that made the modern language 
in comparison seem a mere faint shadow 
of its former self. This is discussed at 
length in my book. 

Of course, endless wonders confronted 
our guest wherever she turned. Inside 
the house were the piano, the sewing 
machine, the typewriter, our books, our 
stoves, our burning of “black stones” 
when the air was chilly at evening or in 
the morning, and countless other matters 
which to us had become everyday affairs, 
but to her were little short of miraculous. 
The question of dress came up very soon, 
as I suppose it must wherever a woman is 
concerned, and it had to be decided what 
she should wear. Naturally, she clung to 
her old habit, alleging with some truth 
that the modern costume was stiff and un- 
graceful. Finally it was arranged that 
indoors she should wear only the dress to 
which she had been accustomed, but that 
if she stepped outside, a long cloak should 
always be worn, so as to avoid observation 
and inquiry. The modern sewing machine 
was called into play, and with her old 
garments as patterns, she and my wife 
soon made a sufficient supply of truly 
classic robes. Shoes she utterly refused, 
using sandals or loose slippers. 

To the few friends who cam@és,know 
of her presence with us we simply ted 
that she was an old friend wader my care 
acs a physician, and that she was unable 
to see company. We often drove about 
the city at evening, and although in her 
former life she had enjoyed little freedom, 
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I found that in some way she had acquired 
a good knowledge of the ancient city in its 
general characteristics, and was able to 
correct many erroneous ideas I had 
formed from reading. She listened in 
turn with deep interest to my accounts of 
the new world far beyond the realm of 
Okeanos, of the great republic whose 
boast it is that all men are equal, and 
whose women are as free. as her men. 
Much, of course, was meaningless to her. 

Our ideas of religion were entirely be- 
yond her comprehension. “Do you not 
pray to Zeus and all the gods of Olym- 
pus?” she asked, and my poor attempts 
to explain the story of Bethlehem and 
Nazareth and Calvary were almost utterly 
fruitless, for she had no ideas with which 
to correlate those I sought to convey. 
Unselfish sacrifice on the part of a human 
being she could understand, but in a god 
it was inconceivable. The mystery of the 


God-man, the ideas of sin and redemp- 
tion, of actual love between God and man, 
were nothing but meaningless fables to 
her. 

’ For some weeks our strange guest ap- 


peared cheerful and contented. As she 
recovered more fully the life so long sus- 
pended, her beauty became more striking, 
and soon it was evident that our Philip’s 
susceptible nature was not proof against 
it. When she saw this—and it was not 
long concealed from her womanly intui- 
tion—she was sorely troubled. Unable to 
confide her trouble to any one else be- 
cause of her language, she came to me. 
Modestly, and with maidenly hesitation, 
she told me what she had ‘seen, and sadly 
said that she must go away. ‘‘But where 
can you go, dear child?” I asked. “We 
do not want you to leave us, and if Philip 
loves you, and you love Philip, I, for one, 
can see no reason why you should not be 
happy together.” 

‘ “You forget,” she said, “that I am one 
apart, belonging to no age or nation. I 
must not think of love, even if I could. 
No, I must go.” 

“But where?” I repeated. “The new 
world is too hard and intense for you to 
succeed in it alone, even if we could con- 
sent to let you try. But we want you with 
us, in our home, as one of ourselves. If 
you can love our son, good. If not, we 
still want you to be as our daughter. You 
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need not fear that Philip will annoy you, 
for he is a man of strong character and 
sense, and if he sees it troubles you he will 
bear his disappointment in silence like a 
man. Come, let us hear no more of this. 
Stay with us and he happy.” 

She looked her gratitude and said no 
more then. From that day, however, we 
could see that she was ill at ease, and soon 
her health began to feel the effect of it. 
Her pale face became more transparent, 
her hands showed the veins more clearly, 
and her step grew more feeble. Yet there 
was no disease. 

One morning, three months after she 
came to us, my wife, who had gone early 
to Pyrrha’s room, gave a startled cry as 
she approached the bed, and called me to 
come. Entering, I saw the fair form lying 
exactly as we had found it first, and as 
mctionless. Beside her lay a small bottle 
which had contained laudanum, and on 
the table near by was a note written in 
Greek, and addressed to me in the hand 
which I had helped her myself to form. 
It read thus: 

“Pyrrha to the Good Physician, his Wife 
and his Son:—Do not grieve. It is best 
that I should leave you thus, and not bring 
trouble into your house. You have been 
very good to me, and I pray the gods— 
your God and mine—to reward you. [| 
have been happy with you, as happy as [| 
could be on the earth at all, but my kind- 
red are gone, my nation is gone, my gods 
and religion forgotten, and I can have no 
place in this new world. If it be true, as I 
have heard my father say a certain philoso- 
pher Plato taught, that we live after death 
it may be we shall meet again. If not, I 
shall have a long, long rest—and I am so 
weary. One last boon I ask—that you 
bury me as my friends of old were buried. 
Perhaps, then, I can rejoin them, even af- 
ter so many eons, in the unseen world. | 
love you. Farewell.” 

A sad end, you will say, yet perhaps it 
was better so. As she said herself so pite- 
ously, there was no place in life for her, 
her soul was very sad and lone and weary, 
and I cannot believe that stern judgment 
will be pronounced upon her self-slaugh- 
ter. We did as she asked.. My wife at- 
tended to the bathing and clothing of the 
body, which lay that day and night in the 
entrance hall facing the door, all ready 
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for the ekphora, the short, sad journey to 
the tomb. The room was shaded to a dim 
light. Sweet flowers and the leky- 
thos of perfumed ointment were placed 
upon the bier, and while there was none 
of the loud wailing which the people of 
her own generation would have thought 


appropriate, few have ever been mourned 
more sincerely. 

At dawn we took up the body and placed 
it again in its old position in the vault, 
which we closed and sealed securely. Thus 
again was Pyrrha laid away to rest, this 
time to waken no more in the flesh. 











SCOLION OF BACHELORS 


BY HOMER E. WOODBRIDGE 


Let married men boast of 
The joys of a wife, 
For boasting is comfort 
But freedom is life; 
The bachelors laugh o’er 
Their brown mugs of ale, 
For love is a garden 
But marriage a gaol. 


Then fill the brown meerschaums 
And fill the mugs brown; 
Let none think of care till 
The jug’s upside down; 
Let no throat be dry while 
The brown liquors run, 
And we'll all drink confusion 
To Venus and Son. 


Look not upon blushes 
When blushes are red, 
Look not upon liquor, 
But drink it instead ; 
So stick to your fireside, 
Your pipe and your glass, 
And shun like the devil 
Your ripe, laughing lass. 


Then fill the brown meerschaums, 
And fill the mugs brown, 
Let none think of care till 
The jug’s upside down; 
Talk not of to-morrow 
While brown liquors run; 
And we'll all drink confusion 
To Venus and Son. 





OUR MUNDANE MASQUERADE 


BY E. J. CLAWSON 


worn during our lives could be aligned 

side by side, for our personal obser- 

vation, as if they were the stage peo- 
ple in a comic opera, would we laugh or 
would we weep at the parts we have played 
—would the nonsense of it throw us into 
melancholy, or, are we bad enough to find 
real amusement there? No, none of these 
things would be the case. We would sim- 
ply fall back upon that -human blindness 
and sustain, with God and the scriptures 
as our evidence, the latest vagary. There 
is a fundamental instinct in the heart 
which works to keep men blinded to just 
what their species is; which whispers to 
them the lie, that they, at least, are sincere 
and are standing where the finest man 
should stand. 

It is a sad termination of a thoughtful 
moment to conceive that the highest point 
to a little mind represents a vainglorious 
consummation of some conceit, and to the 
great mind the apex of the mountain of en- 
deavor is a boresome playground for 
satires; a colorless waste spot where they 
wi!l not be disturbed until they die. 

I once knew those two men and both 
found their wished-for pinnacle. 

John Kreonke left Prussia at the age 
of sixteen to escape the military service. 
Finally he wandered into San Francisco, 
a vagabond, and procured the position of 
milkman’s helper. He had no education, 
nor had he the natural facility to acquire 
such. He was bombastic. His tow-head 
was filled only with gasconade and a large 
vulgar mouth. He soon realized that he 
was too far along in years to lend the 
proper amount of dignity to the position of 
milk boy, so he entered a saloon on the 
Barbary Coast and asked for employment. 
The proprietor of the establishment at 
once recognized the possibilities of such 
a face and accepted him. He was made 
second bartender in one of the foulest 
establishments in that foreign district. 

After this preparation, he began upon 
his wanderjahr. He became a tramp. He 
rode in and under box cars and between 
the seats of passenger coaches until he 
reached Terrace, Utah, where, with sink- 
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ing heart, he watched the train pull away 
and leave him behind. 

Terrace is a water tank on the desert, 
and, also, has no Barbary Coast. John 
Kreonke must live, so he hired cut as ten- 
der, bondman, to a camp of sheep-herd- 
ers. 

For six months he was the butt for the 
sheepherders’ rancour, then his position 
in life bettered itself. He was employed 
by a Mormon farmer. He took up with 
Mormonism immediately. He became a 
devotee. He did not think of his past 
life; he did not think of anything except 
Mormonism. He was converted, bap- 
tised, and after he had put by sufficient 
funds, he was despatched to his Fater- 
land as a missionary of the gospel. At 
that work he was a light. He talked and 
shouted to the German peasants until his 
voice grew husky; then he whispered, and 
he received applause. He bawled the 
hymns at the head of the rest of the ar- 
dent congregation until all sunk with ex- 
haustion except he. He made converts. 
He was sailing at the high-tide of his 
life. His naked conceit stalked about in 
the broad day, scattering impudence at 
every curb. He had convinced himself 
that he believed in his latest costume. 

He was a happy man. 

The story of the other man is very 
short. He was a modest student. He 
took out a degree in Doctor of Biology 
at Munich, but all his life before he had 
been analyzing and creating things. He 
knew of the religion of the worms. He 
was master of six languages. He had a 
keen eye, a strong arm and a clear head. 
Life meant nothing to him. Like Ahas- 
uerus, he had wandered. He had taught 
in a Christian school in Stamboul. He 
was not a Christian. He had no convic- 
tions ; all he had was opinions. He neither 
hated nor loved his fellowman. He looked 
for a place in life where noisy people 
would not disturb him, and he found it at 
a Canadian university, where he instructs 
pupils, of whom he has a poor opinion, 
for three hours each day, and the rest of 
the time he makes epigrams and drinks 
black coffee. 





MARITIME COURTS 


BY ELIAS LOWE McCLURE 


HE GROWTH of navigation has 

developed into such vast mag- 

nitude that all parts of the 

world have become near neigh- 
bors, and every one is liable to travel 
by water, but with all the wonderful im- 
provements for safety and comfort, yet 
the destruction of human life through 
ship-wreck is exceeded only by railroad 
disasters. Safeguarding life in either 
mode of travel has been universally neg- 
lected by the lawmakers of every country. 
The vast yearly sacrifice of human lives is 
almost wholly preventable by the enforce- 
ment of preventions that are known to be 
practical and effective, but powerful spe- 
cial interests successfully oppose the 
adoption of any remedies that would in- 
crease their liabilities, so the sacrifice of 
life, far greater than the most sanguinary 
war, goes on with the regularity of the 
seasons. They mangle, kill and drown 
helpless victims by the hundred thousand, 
annually, rather than take from the enor- 
mous profits of transportation corporations 
a sufficient sum to insure the safety of 
the traveling public. 

Life and property can be more easily 
safeguarded and protected from danger on 
water than on land, because there are but 
few dangers to guard against in compari- 
son with the constant possibility of de- 
struction on land. The surface of the 
water is a natural bed, and a staunch ship 
rides it in safety without any danger from 
wind or water. The only possible dan- 
ger to a first-class ship is from the prox- 
imity of land or another ship, and if all 
navigators followed “the rules of the 
road” implicitly, steering an unerring 
course and taking no unnecessary risks, it 
would make sea travel the safest, from ac- 
cidental injury or death, of any other 
mode of life. 

The Department of Commerce and 
Labor has jurisdiction over navigation in 


the waters of the United States, and all 
officers sailing under the flag. The Sec- 
retary of Commerce and Labor is the su- 
preme authority over many local and as- 
sistant inspectors, whom he appoints to 
supervise navigation throughout the 
United States, under rules and regulations 
intended to insure the public against 
avoidable accidents. 

Every officer is required to pass an ex- 
amination before a board of inspectors, 
and a certificate certifying competency 
must be issued before any officer can be 
employed in the navigation of a ship. All 
accidents to a ship must be reported to 
the Board of Inspectors by the officers in 
command, and the Board, sitting as a 
trial court, hears the evidence and testi- 
mony of witnesses. If an officer is proved 
guilty of incompetence or neglect, the 
court fixes the penalty, and exonerates 
those on trial who are not to blame. It 
would seem that the’ public ought to be 
protected from unnecessary danger if the 
Inspector’s Court performed its duty. 

The fact remains that the public are 
not guarded from danger at all. Those 
familiar with statistics of marine disasters 
assert that, with very few exceptions (so 
few that the percentage would be infinites- 
simal, they are preventable. If the rules 
and regulations were strictly enforced, the 
penalty inflicted on the guilty without 
exception, and excuses now accepted 
were no longer allowed in extenuation, it 
would make navigation secure from all 
danger but incompetency, carelessness, and 
occasional cataclysms of nature. 

The jurisdiction of Inspector’s Courts 
are limited to navigation officers, and the 
maximum penalty they can inflict is can- 
cellation of an officer’s license. The license 
is a pre-requisite to employment, but it 
has no power to employ. The real power 
that compels every officer to take notice is 
the will of the owner and employer. He 
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fixes schedules and requires results from 
his officers, and those who fail to bring a 
ship in on schedule time will be certain 
to lose command if it is often repeated. 
The joker responsible for every accident 
is the inflexible rule to make time. The 
reason they hug the coast, take chances in 
the fog, and repeatedly take an uncertain 
course is because they must make the pas- 
sage in schedule time, and also economize 
the consumption of coal. Every officer who 
has lost a ship knows that he could have 
kept his ship in safety if he had acted on 
his best judgment and taken no chances. 
And many officers have taken their own 
lives from remorse for the loss of a ship, 
preferring death to life in disgrace. 

Maritime courts are of such universal 
importance that they should be much more 
fully equipped to administer justice. Able 
prosecutors should be provided to place the 
evidence before the court, and skilled de- 
tectives engaged to secure all the evidence 
to be had, and jurisdiction should extend 
to all persons who are responsible, directly 
or indirectly, for shipwrecks, including 
owners, builders, shippers, obstructors of 
navigable waters—as well as the officers—— 
which would enable the court to place 
the responsibility where it belongs, and not 
be compelled to make officers (who are 
forced to take chances), the scapegoat for 
the real criminal. Such courts could make 
navigation safer to the public than the 
street road or fireside. 

Recent trials before Inspectors Bolles 
and Bulger’s court illustrate conclusively 
the necessity for a maritime court, and the 
plain significance of the evidence shows 
the helplessness of the court to reach the 
real criminal without wider jurisdiction. 

The R. D. Inman, wrecked near Bolinas 
and a total loss. Sailed out of the Golden 
Gate in the night; wind strong, sea heavy, 
lights all visible; took inside passage; be- 
fore passing Bolinas observed a bright 
light. Captain believed it was a ship on 
fire and changed the ship’s course and 
steered for the light; continued on the 
course for six or ten minutes and struck 
the rocks at full speed. The light proved 
to be a bonfire on the beach. The ship 
cost $105,000. It was insured for $100,- 
000. The mate testified that it would have 
been safe to lower a boat (as the sea was 
running) to investigate the fire, and ad- 
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mitted that would have been the only safe 
way to have done if there had been a ves- 
sel on fire at that point. The captain tes- 
tified that he continued to run at full speed 
after he changed the course of the vessel 
out of the channel, heading for the light 
for six or ten minutes before the vessel 
struck. He knew he was in a narrow 
channel, and the distance the ship would 
make in that many minutes, but he was 
so positive that the light was a ship on 
fire that he did not realize the danger he 
was going into, and confessed that it was 
his own carelessness, and he did not blame 
any one else. Such a confession is hard to 
believe from a capable and _ intelligent 
young commander as this one appeared to 
be, and other motives are bound to be 
suggested. The insurance was a good sale 
of the ship for the owners, and crime, in- 
stead of carelessness, seems more plaus- 
ible, than to suppose an alert young cap- 
tain would deliberately point his ship for 
the shore and run at full speed for six or 
ten minutes in so dangerous and narrow 
a channel as the inside passage out of the 
Golden Gate. 

The Sibyl Marston, wrecked on _ the 
beach at Surf, California. Two lives lost 
and vessel a total loss. The captain saw 
a light three miles distant, which he took 
for the light-house located seven miles fur- 
ther down the coast. A witness testified 
that an operator told another operator, in 
his hearing at Surf the following morn- 
ing, that he had told him to tell the light- 
house keeper to blow the fog-whistle, al- 
though there was no other testimony that 
there was ‘a fog when the wreck occurred. 
A number of witnesses testified to having 
seen a light on shore that the captain mis- 
took for the lighthouse, and all estimated 
that the light was three miles distant. A 
deck-hand reported to the captain that he 
thought he saw breakers ahead. The cap- 
tain ordered a single sounding to be made 
and blamed the mate for not reporting the 
correct depth of water. There was no ex- 
cuse offered in testimony, or claimed in 
extenuation by the captain, for the wreck, 
although the defense was represented by 
counsel. 

The navigators of old—Drake, Cook and 
the others—who circumnavigated the 
globe through uncharted seas, no ports for 
repairs or replenishing supplies, without 
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steam and entirely dependent on wind and 
sail, a good ship and crew, and a com- 
mander with courage who knew how to 
navigate a ship. Their record proves how 
slight the hazard of navigation should be. 
Knowledge has advanced, seas are charted, 
ships are made of steel—lighthouses, wire- 
less telegraphy buoys, steam—all the mar- 
velous discoveries of the age, are provided 
for the navigator and it should be ample 
to prevent all avoidable accidents. And 
there is no doubt that it would prevent 
them, if officers did not have to hug the 
shore to make time, and take chances to 
save time, rather than life, or lose com- 
mand. 

The domination of all Governments by 
the votaries of special privileges must be 
brought to an end before it will be possible 
to punish the real criminal either in ship- 
wreck or railroad accidents. But as soon 


as the secret of the greatest special privi- 
lege (the control of money supply) has 
become common knowledge, the remedy 
will be applied that will destroy it, and 
make it possible for natural law to super- 
sede the unjust statutes and corrupt de- 
cisions now enforced by precedent and au- 
thority, which make all our courts of jus- 
tice a farce, and places justice out of 
reach of any but the favored few. 

When natural law becomes the rule and 
guide for Bolles and Bulger’s court, there 
will be no lack of authority and jurisdic- 
tion to go into the real merits of every 
shipwreck, and it can place the responsi- 
bility for crime on the real criminal and 
punish him accordingly, which would soon 
have the effect to make travel by water 
safer than remaining at home, and the hor- 
rors of shipwreck would be a tale of the 
past. 











THE SONG OF THE “STREET” 


BY LE ROY MELVILLE TUFTS 


I am the Siren-Song of the “Street ;” 
I am the Lust that sears and scars; 
I am the hell-hot Blasts that beat 
On the Flesh that festers at my Shrine; 
I am the Lure that leads their feet; 
I am the Draught of Death-drugged Wine; 
Sear of the Sun and sting of the Sleet! 
Lilt of the Lash and burn of the Bars! 


But fear thou not, though Hell I hold! 
For the Keys to the Clay, 
They are mine, alway! 
The Kings of the Blood, 
They kiss my Mud— 
For I am the God of Gold! 





OUR NATION OF MICAWBERS 


BY GEORGE H. CURRIER 


HRIFT IS A WORD compre- 

hended in few sections of 

America as it is abroad, where 

frugality and providence are 
household fixtures. Saving appeals less 
to the American woman and girl than it 
does to the foreign housewife, because the 
American lord and master gives his wife 
a freer access to his pocketbook and its 
contents than do those of other lands. 
Moreover, while America has furnished 
herself with all sorts of shops suited to all 
sorts of tastes and salaries, in which to 
spend money, from the mammoth depart- 
ment shops to the five and ten cent stores 
she has signally failed to produce a com- 
petent assortment of safe places of deposit 
for savings by the pennyworth or by the 
pound. 

In lands across seas, either to the east 
or to the west, saving is made easy by the 
Governments which, in almost all cases, 
have provided a postoffice depository sys- 
tem, an auxiliary to the banks which tends 
to bring good financial husbandry close to 
the home. Abroad, economy, not extrava- 
gance, is advertised by its loving friends. 
In England, in France, in Italy, or a dozen 
other Continental and island countries, 
the Government is systematically coaxing 
a wage-earner to save. Save, save, save 
—a dollar if you can, fifty cents if you 
can’t do better, and a dime, is better than 
nothing at all. ‘The postal banks serve 
for the small savings. 

In our good old United States, banks 
and wages are too far apart. The chance 
man of the people may make a fortune 
in a night. His neighbors marvel «i the 
miracle, and ask: “If he, why not I?” 

Such wizardry has made us a nation of 
Micawhbers ; caused every city tenement to 
teem with Colonel Sellers. 

Our banking system appeals to million- 
aires more than to the small savers. And 
the worst of it all is, that it does not par- 


ticularly reach out and _ interest the 
women. More fortunes built in America 
lay their inception to the first dollar that 
mother saved in pennies than the world 
wots of. Women as a species do things in 
detail. They fuss over their savings as 
they do over a set of drawn work doilies or 
the hemstitching of a set of towels. Of 
course there are exceptions—just enough 
to hold a good balance. But to the great 
majority a bank is a forbidden land; it 
appalls them as a baby show does a mere 
man who is not a doctor. Continental! 
countries, older in years and wiser in ex- 
perience than our own cosmopolite and 
glorious nation, recognize the necessity of 
putting some branch of the banking busi- 
ness on a level where a woman would not 
find admittance denied her if she didn’t 
have a sufficient sum saved to give her a 
standing bank balance of at least $200, a 
sum demanded by many banks as_ the 
minimum. Down in their hearts, the 
American people, particularly the women, 
the mothers, the sisters, the daughters, 
the wives—all want to “get ahead,” but 
the right way to do it is unknown to them. 

The gate to paths of easy saving has 
never been unbarred, and it is partly for 
this reason that ingenuity in making a 
livelihood, get-rich-quick schemes, and 
mushroom finance flourish nowhere as they 
do in the United States. Ever since the 
advent of the first wooden nutmeg in Con- 
necticut, the citizen of the United States 
has been busy devising new methods of 
making his income balance his _ outgo, 
whatever the outgo. He does not to-day 
practice sufficient self-denial or domestic 
restraint to stop his outgo within the lim- 
its of his income. 

A country of 90,000,000 people, with 
only three billions of actual currency, 
gold, silver, paper, with which to do the 
business, has merely a trifle over two bil- 
lions of money in actual circulation. Of 
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the balance, some $400,000,000 jingles in 
the pockets of the people, but $600,000,- 
000 tarnishes and grows decrepit in some- 
body’s stockings (until it is lost out of the 
stockings), or grandmothers’ teapots (un- 
til somebody steals the teapots), or in an 
unused stove (unless fires are started in 
the stoves), or in safety deposit boxes. In 
any of these cases it lies inert, not inter- 
est-earning to its possessors, individuals 
who are just a bit afraid of the banks. 
Small banks they have seen “go up” too 
often; a big bank overawes the small de- 
positor, makes him feel apologetic, a tad- 
pole in Lake Michigan. The small man 
feels that the bank is favoring him when it 
takes his money to loan out at interest and 
swell its sworn statement of deposits on 
hand. 

This attitude of superiority of bank to 
depositor gains by the rule current in many 
large banks “not to bother with a small 
account like that.” The man or woman 
whose savings must be handed in by the 
fifty cents worth or the dollar is made to 
feel that in a palace of money he is a tol- 
eration, and not a desideratum. At the 


outset, the first principles of the Declara- 
tion of Independence are attacked in the 
big banks. 

Notwithstanding all this, the banking 
system of our country has proved a pretty 
good bridge to carry the country over in 


times of stress. Just so limitations, too, 
have found it out. The big banks may 
say with justice that the presence of a 
thousand small accounts on their books 
could only be handled with loss and injus- 
tice to their big depositors; that the big 
money movements would be _pitiably 
clogged with these liliputian financial 
operations. It would seem the part of 
shrewdness as well as honor for the mam- 
moth institutions to aid in the creation of 
a Government institution which would 
care for the seedling deposit, nurse it and 
coddle it into such shape that it could 
grow to a size large enough to permit it to 
be entered on their own ledgers. 

Yet the American Bankers Association 
wailed aloud at its recent convention in 
Chicago against Government competition, 
and declared that a postal savings bank 
system would be “uneconomic” in the 
United States, notwithstanding its great 
success abroad. 
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Postal savings banks never have com- 
peted with commercial banking systems. 
By the amount of monthly and of aggre- 
gate deposits to one depositor the advocates 
of creating such a system in the United 
States have proposed a needed auxiliary 
to the present banking system, to act 
merely as a kindergarten of thrift, econ- 
omy and saving, preparing the small de- 
positor to reach larger figures and the 
higher interest rate. 

To women especially the aims of the 
measure stand out as a god-send. Few 
wage-earners, to say nothing at all about 
the housewives, have bank-accounts—not 
that they would not wish one, not that 
they do not try to save. Ask them; the 
answer is: “Because I never yet have been 
able to get enough together to start with.” 

Do you know that among men and 
women wage-earnérs the number of women 
who share their wages in the entire or 
partial support of others is far in excess 
of that of the men? This is particularly 
true of unmarried women and unmarried 
men. Nine cases out of ten a bachelor 
cares for no one but himself, but of the 
spinsters, what a different story figures 
tell. There is always a child that some 
man has deserted along with its mother, 
his wife, or perhaps a half-dozen children 
and when the mother goes out to work, 
only too frequently her sisters are called 
upon to help “poor Mary, with all those 
children.” Again it may be an old 
mother, a sister trying to get more school- 
ing than “sister” did. Cash girls, and 
wrappers, factory hands, some of whom 
labor for as low a stipend as $2.50 per 
week, clerks, actresses, stenographers, 
book-keepers, school-teachers, waitresses, 
they are all “there” when it comes to car- 
ing for others less fortunate than them- 
selves. These women and girls usually 
acquire in their years of business experi- 
ence a working knowledge of the benefits 
of a bank account. The feeling of self- 
confidence, of solidity with the world at 
large that a bank account of one’s own 
inspires is of incalculable value to the 
wage-earner. But few of them know 
how to get it. Saving up $5 through cur- 
tailed lunches, or scantier attire, seems 
time wasted when one takes that $5 to a 
marble-and-bronze bank and puts it into 
the hands of a man around whom hun- 
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dreds and thousands of $5, $10 and even 
$100 bills are stacked. 

The pennies that pay the small assess- 
ments in the industrial insurance policies 
could be halved; part to the insurance 
company, part to the postal savings bank. 
Then both the betes noir of the laborer’s 
family—unexpected loss of work, or un- 
expected loss of the worker—would be tem- 
porarily provided for, for though insur- 
ance policies after awhile have loan values, 
it takes years before the loans procurable 
are of any substantial value in comparison 
with the amount of the policy. 

The pending postal savings bank meas- 
ure, which will be the big issue in Con- 
gress at the winter session, has passed 
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through fourteen years of travail. Its 
trend is to conserve the bankers’ interests 
as well as those of the people, but to give 
to the people a much-needed institution. 
Through legal provision money deposited 
in every postal savings bank in any one 
section will be redeposited by the Govern- 
ment in the banks of that very section. 
The West and the Middle West will not 
be drained for the East. The banks as they 
are to-day will not suffer. That is suscept- 
ible of proof without great effort. But the 
Government’s guaranty is the only magnet 
strong enough to pull that $600,000,000 
out of the teapots, out of the hosiery of the 
land and put it where it belongs, in use, 
in circulation, to help business. 











ACROSS THE FIELDS 


BY FRANK H. SWEET 


Did you ever, in the gloaming 
Of a bright, December night, 

Have a longing to go roaming 
Out across the fields so white, 

To some rambling, old-time farm house, 
From which shone a cheerful light? 


And was there a spacious kitchen, 
With a fireplace big and wide, 

And the farmer and his helpmate 
In their chairs, on either side, 

And a great, time-seasoned backlog, 
Which the flames essayed to hide? 


And did you receive the greetings 
Of the gracious couple, there, 
And slip back into the corner, 
To the low, rush-bottomed chair, 
Near the daughter of the household, 
Who was sweet and young and fair? 





UTILITARIAN STUDIES 


LUMBER AS A CROP 


BY PIERRE N. BERINGER 








It is brought to the mind of the people that lumber may be made to serve as 
a crop, and that standing timber, intelligently handled, will reproduce itself..This 
is a valuable hint.to those who own vast tracts of idle acreage. 
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UMBER is one of the chief freight 
commodities produced by land. 
Its weight per acre surpasses 

corn, barley, oats, wheat and rye. 

Few people are aware of the care used 
by railroads in keeping tab of the pro- 
ductiveness of land along their lines from 
the standpoint of the amount of freight 
produced by various crops. Heavier the 
crops per acre, the more business for the 
railroads. Nor are there many people who 
think of lumber as a crop, and one of the 
most important crops at that, which con- 
tributes a large share of the freight busi- 
ness of railroads. 

The quantity of freight produced by a 
crop depends upon soil, region and kind 
of crop. Railroads figure it from that 
point of view. Their profit depends upon 
tonnage and class, and they want to know 
what crop pays the carrier best. 

Many averages in many localities are 
necessary to reach reliable results. Care is 
necessary, too, in applying to one region 
the figures obtained in another. Indiana, 
Illinois and Kentucky are the center of 
a vast productive region, and averages 
there possess as much value as those of 
any part of the country, but, of course, 
they cannot be applied everywhere. An 
acre is credited with yield as follows: 

' 
21,000 pounds per acre 


Cabbage 
GOMES sseskscsan 19,950 pounds per acre 


Potatoes 4,680 pounds per acre 
3,000 pounds per acre 
2,710 pounds per acre 
1,728 pounds per acre 


1,219 pounds per acre 


886 pounds per acre 
877 pounds per acre 
848 pounds per acre 
792 pounds per acre 


Tobacco 
aCe ree 


As the list shows, the three heaviest 
freight producing crops are cabbage, on- 
ions and potatoes. Lumber is fourth. Up 
to the present time, timber has been cut 
almost exclusively from wild land, with 
out much regard to the acres gone over. 
But the time is coming when the yield of 
wood per acre will be calculated as care- 
fully as the yield of corn, and as much 
thought will be given to growing it, 
though not as much work. How much 
wood grows on an acre in a year? 

Some of the abused, burnt, washed and 
neglected lands are producing only little. 
It has been estimated that the typical 
hardwood regions of Tennessee, where fire 
is kept out, are growing about 3,000 
pounds of wood yearly per acre. Good 
stands of young: pines in other parts of 
the country are probably doing as well or 
better. But this is not the limit, for for- 
esters say woodland can do much better 
under forestry methods. Good timber 
must be selected, the poor cut out, just as 
the farmer plants the best kinds of corn 
and rejects the poor. In Europe, where 
they raise crops of trees, they get, under 
favorable conditions, an annual growth of 
4,500 pounds to 6,500 pounds of wood per 
acre. This country can do at least as well. 
. The freight carriers, however, seldom 
transport the whole wood growth. The 
waste is left in the woods or at the mill. 
This is much or little, depending upon 
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what is made of the wood before the trans- 
portation company gets it. It is apparent, 
however, that after deducting for waste, 
the growth of an acre of timber furnishes 
more freight than an acre of any one of 
the agricultural crops except cabbage, on- 
ions and potatoes. 

The quantity of any one of these three 
commodities that will go to the market is 
limited by demand, but the demand for 
lumber is not diminishing. All that the 
forests and planted lots can supply will 
go to the market. 

Woodland, under care, yields yearly 
crops as regularly as wheat fields. The 
marketable timber only is cut at regular 
intervals, and new growth is always com- 
ing on. As a freight producer, a timber 
tract may be depended upon as surely as 
a potato field. In fact, it is surer; for 
land in farm crops wears out unless con- 
stantly fertilized, but timberland fertilizes 
itself with its leaves, and becomes richer. 
It will yield undiminished crops forever. 

Trees grow on rough land where ag- 
riculture cannot profitably be carried on, 
and the freight and other returns from 
such regions are largely clear gain, since 
such land would otherwise be producing 
little or nothing. 





THE WOOD OF THE EUCALYPTUS IS 
VALUABLE 


HE INCREASING scarcity of 

hard-woods in California renders 

it greatly desirable that some 

substitute should be found. Re- 
cently, Professor Loren E. Hunt, head of 
the forestry station of the University of 
California, has been conducting experi- 
ments with a view to determining the use- 
fulness of the wood of the eucalyptus tree 
as fuel and for manufacturing purposes. 
He has been assisted by a representative 
of the Federal Government in his investi- 
gations of the strength and general utility 
of eucalyptus wood. It has been found 
that the “Blue Gum,” which is the species 
of eucalyptus most commonly found in 
California, can be used with satisfactory 
results for the tongues, axles, shafts, 
spokes and hubs of wagons, for the hand- 
les of chisels and hammers, and as insula- 
tor pins. It is hard, strong and tough. It 
has been determined that blue gum wood 
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is stronger than hickory, and that the tim- 
ber of wild sugar gum fifteen years old is 
nearly as strong as black hickory, and pos- 
sesses more than nine-tenths of the 
strength of second-growth hickory. Euca- 
lyptus trees are so straight that they are 
specially useful as timber trees. Though 
the wood of very sappy trees is likely to 
warp, the timber from mature trees can be 
kept from warping. The principal reason 
why eucalyptus wood has not been used 
more extensively for manufacturing is that 
the supply has not been sufficient. With 
the view of encouraging the raising of eu- 
calyptus timber in California, the Agri- 
cultural Department of the University of 
California has supplied large numbers of 
young trees to farmers in various parts of 
the State. It is to be hoped that the resu!t 
of this distribution will be an increased 
appreciation of the merits and value of 
eucalyptus trees, which grow most suc- 
cessfully in the California climate, and 
the addition of a valuable product to the 
list of woods available for manufacturing 
purposes. 





SEEKING THE TEREDO PROOF 
HAT WOOD is most resist- 
ant to the attacks of marine 
borers ? 

This is a question upper- 
most in the minds of all owners of harbor 
property. Timber experts in some parts 
of the country give more attention to the 
solution of the question than others in 
many cases, and just now it seems that the 
keenest search for the most resistant pile 
timber is going on ‘in the extreme West. 

The claim is made that eucalyptus pil- 
ing is more resistant to the attack of 
marine borers than any other pile timber 
found on the Pacific Coast, also that: cer- 
tain eucalypts are more resistant than 
others. It is also claimed that Lawson 
cypress is particularly resistant to attack. 
Furthermore, some prominent engineers 
assert that many creosote treatments now 
practiced are not effective against borers 
and that various pile casings are of doubt- 
ful value. It is true that a great many 
piles, both treated and untreated, and con- 
sisting of different species, have been 
driven, but in most cases records of dura- 
bility have not been kept, and in no cases 
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have the different species and methods 
been directly compared under exactly the 
same conditions, thus making the results 
of little value. 

With a view to furnishing this authori- 
tative information the Forest Service has 
planned a series of experiments to be car- 
ried out at San Francisco and San Diego, 
California. It is the intention to secure 
several piles each of all of the species of 
timber occurring on the Pacific Coast 
which might be used for pile purposes. 
This will include different species of eu- 
calyptus, Douglas fir, Western yellow pine, 
Western red cedar, redwood, and Lawson 
cypress (Port Orford cedar.) In addition 
it is the intention to secure Douglas fir 
piles treated with various preservatives 
and protective coverings. In the experi- 
ments only eight-foot sections having an 
average diameter of 10 or 12 inches will 
be employed inasmuch as the cost of 
handling and transporting larger piles 
would be prohibitive. 

One-half of each kind of timber will be 
installed at San Francisco and the other 
half at San Diego. The sections will be 
fastened to concrete caissons if available. 
If not, the sections will be fastened to 
creosoted piles. In such a case they will 
be so fastened that a space of a few inches 
will occur between the creosoted pile and 


the experimental timber. This will guard 
against any influence which the proximity 
of the creosoted pile might have on dura- 
bility. They will be so placed that the 
upper end will stand about a foot or two 
above low water mark. 

The ends will be properly protected with 
asphaltum, copper, or some other suitable 
substance to guard against the longitudi- 
nal attack of borers. Each section will be 
properly marked with a copper tag for 
identification. In addition, a detailed map 
wil! be drawn, showing the location of the 
sections after they are placed in position. 
In no case will less than six sections of 
one species be included. The experimental 
material will be inspected at frequent in- 
tervals and reports will be prepared cov- 
ering the details of the experiments. 

Some difficulty is being experienced in 
securing a sufficient amount of timber for 
the tests, especially the different species 
of eucalyptus. Any owners of eucalyptus 
timber who are willing to furnish a small 
amount for this purpose should commu- 
nicate with the Forest Service, San Fran- 
cisco. Eucalyptus growers should take an 
interest in this matter. Already several 
manufacturers of pile casings have signi- 
fied their desire to have piles treated by 
their various methods. It is hoped that all 
such treatments will be well represented. 











MY SHIP 


BY FRANK H. SWEET 


I ask not for a prolonged life, 
But I would like to see 

My ship that roamed so far away 
Come sailing back to me. 


And tho’ the ship should worthless prove, 
A storm-scarred wreck to view, 

I would be glad to take the hand 
And thank each of the crew. 








MIRAMAR 


BY GEORGE CLINTON BAKER 


From the snow-girt Northland far; Northland far; 
To your slopes where blossoms are: blossoms are: 
We have come from out those chills, 
To your fragrant velvet hills; 
Where the sunbeams kiss the rills! 
Miramar. 


Half-concealed beneath the flowers, ‘neath the flowers, 
Kissed by gently falling showers: falling showers: 
Peeps your cozy bungalow; 
Round about the roses grow! 
And the honeysuckles glow! 
Miramar. 


Fairyland of sweet delights! sweet delights! 
Spur to fancies’ soaring flights: soaring flights: 
Nestled *neath your palms you seem, 
In the sunlight’s flooding stream ! 
Like a peaceful, blissful dream. 
Miramar. 


Ah, how sweet the scent of flowers! scent of flowers! 
Here to dream ’mid leafy bowers: leafy bowers: 
Gazing o’er fair orange groves, 
To the ocean’s opal coves, 
Where the restless Gulf-stream roves: 
Miramar. 


Sparkling brooks which softly flow, softly flow, 
Down your slopes where olives grow: olives grow: 
From the mountain’s rugged crest, 
Where the eagle builds her nest: 
And the shadows fall to rest. 
Miramar. 


See yon rising mist! that lays, mist that lays, 
Veiling crests in purple haze! purple haze! 
Spectral shapes which grimly loom 
Ghostlike, in the thick’ning gloom ; 
Brooding on Eternal Doom! 
Miramar. 


Hushed the shrieking winter blast! winter blast! 
Gone the drifting snow at last: snow at last: 
Hark! a Robin’s nesting song! 
Softly on the still air borne, 
Over fields of ripening corn: 
Miramar. 








THE PASSING OF THE COWMAN i 


BY MATTHEW JOHNSON HERRON 





Mr. Herron is one of a passing race. He has written the story of its passing in 
the following article. As the Overland Monthly is the mirror of the West, and as it 
has from its earliest days chronicled in its fiction and editorially all of the phases of 
Western life, this article of Mr. Herron’s comes to us at the most opportune 
moment. All of Mr. Herron’s article is true, but he does not tell us what has become 4 
of the clear-eyed men, the men of the great Out-of-Doors of the big, wide West. He 
says truly that they have become hewers of wood and drawers of water, but he fails 
to tell us that they have from their midst furnished the West with the men who do 
things, the wide-awake statesman and the successful man of business. In every 
mining town in the West you will find the ex-cowman and you'll find him at the 
head of his calling. It was an apprenticeship in sudden decision and sure judg- 
ment that has made it possible for the ex-cowman to become by easy transition one : 
of the largest factors in the building of the West. His sons and his daughters are ‘ 
never a. reproach to their lineage.—Epitor OVERLAND MONTHLY. 











HE AMERICAN cowman was a 
peculiar character. He was 
evolved from circumstances and 


environments that were born of 
different kinds of civilization. It was a 
case where the Anglo-Saxon and the Az- 
tec met and mingled. 

For years untold, the Mexican had 
ranged his stock over a territory so vast 
that he did not realize its extent. His 
methods were crude, yet suited to the peo- 
ple who used them. 

The rope and the branding iron were 
lis means of capturing and identifying his 
wild stock. Fences there were not, and a. 
cow could range at her own sweet will 
through the chapparal. She was branded 
in calfhood, and turned loose to live or 
die until caught in some rodeo, or per- 
haps to die of old age far distant from her 
owner’s corral. The Mexican cowman led 
a simple life. His hat, heavy with silver ; 
iis spurs, bridle, saddle and boots and his 
niount, were the pride of his life. Cash was 
in article not in great demand; food was 
abundant; women were plentiful, and 
‘hat more could one ask. The priest 
‘ould insure his eternal welfare and his 
‘aith in the Virgin and the Saints was 
supreme, 

The American came, saw and took to 

ie life immensely. Its half-wild free- The author ready for business. The 

m, its danger and excitement, appealed Overland Monthly writers have lived the 

' his Saxon blood. He modified the life they write about. 
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Mexican customs to suit himself. Land 
was cheap and abundant. Texas was then 
an ideal grazing ground, and his stock in- 
creased with but little attention. Did 
neighbors become too thick, he packed his 
family possessions in a wagon and went 
farther into the wilderness. 

The climate was mild, the means of 
rough living abundant. He _ stopped 
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sized herd of his own. 

When he started to town with perhaps 
a few cattle for sale, the herd might num- 
ber several thousand before he got to his 
destination. To “maverick” cattle was 
easy. If a bunch strayed in with his, 
presto! it was not his fault. He could not 
keep them out. 

It was often easier to conciliate the few 














A group of cowmen. From the store clothes down to the leather-legged, work-a- 
day, devil-may-care cuss, they are all good citizens. 


where he listed, built him a “dobey” of 
sun-dried brick; a log corral for his 
brones, and was literally lord of all he sur- 
veyed. To rustle cattle from the Greasers 
or to put his brand on young stock was 
easy, and he speedily acquired a goodly- 


roving Indians than to fight them. Some 
determined men, and in fact instances 
are of record, with a plentiful supply 
of ammunition, could stand off many times 
their number of redskins, for an Indian 
was slow to run up against a loaded rifle 
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It is cold on a Colorado ranch in winter. 


in the hands of a leather-clad frontiers- 
man. 

“Hell! I thought ye was an Injun” 
was often taken as a compliment by the 
settler. His nearest “human” was per- 
haps fifty miles away, and visitors were in- 
frequent. To the north was a houseless 
wilderness, where deer, wolves, coyotes 
and bears disputed possession with the buf- 
falo. Farming was unknown. Some 
beans, a few vegetables and wild fruits 
furnished his table, and style was con- 
spicuous by its absence. Did a visitor 
happen in, he spread his blankets and 
made himself at home. mt ted 

Altogether the life was one of hard- 
ship and danger, yet possessed its pleas- 


ant side. The excitement of the chase, 


the breaking of his horses, the round-up of 
the cattle afforded exercise and gave to 
the world a race of strong and hardy men, 
to whom luxury was unknown, and to 
whom the present West is a stranger. 
Events were happening whose results 
powerfully affected the cow country. The 
passions of men in the Eastern States 
were being goaded to their highest ex- 
itement. The agitation against slavery 
finally culminated in war, and the nation 
for a while forgot its virgin lands and the 
men who inhabited them. Up to 1865, 
elbow room was abundant, for the cow- 


man, but the death-knell of slavery was 
sounded, and its tones echoed the begin- 
ning of the end in cow-land, with the dis- 
banding of the armies, began the rush. 
Thousands turned their attention thither, 
and “Westward Ho!” began to echo 
throughout the East. 

In the Dakotas, in Nebraska, in Mis- 
souri, in Kansas, were millions of acres 
awaiting development. 

In the Rockies was gold and silver ga- 
lore, to be had for the digging. In a 
short time, in the “Golden West,” was 
room for everybody. Wealth was to be 
had for the asking, was the impression in 
the East, and many a-face was turned to- 
ward the setting sun, its owner’s heart 
beating high with hope of fortune await- 
ing him. 

Alas! to many it was but an idle 
dream, for the West was and is a Land 
of wide prairies and towering hills, whose 
conquest was not easy. 

As the Indian and buffalo had been 
driven out by the cowman, so was he sub- 
dued by that resistless tide of “humans” 
that set in from the East, bent upon con- 
quest of the virgin wilderness. The rush 
to California and the Mormon = exodus 
were but trifles compared to this slow- 
moving stream. 

Resist as he might, they forced the cow- 
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man to ever-narrowing limits. The 
prairie schooner, the railroad, the wire 
fence, were his constant and aggressive 
enemies. In self-defense, he fenced in 
vast areas. They cut his fences and set- 
tled on the land. Run off and kill their 
stock he might, but still they came by the 
thousand and the hundred thousand, an 
outpouring of the over-crowded East that 
could not be stopped. 

When the railroad was finished to 
Dodge City, it became requisite to let the 
cowmen know of it, and the fact that it 
opened to them the Eastern markets for 
their stock. A band of riders were select- 
ed to go into the wilds and notify them. 
They went, a small band of devoted men 
who carried their lives in their hands, rid- 
ing by night and hiding by day to avoid 
hostile Indians. 

But they found men who hardly be- 
lieved them. A railroad to the East— 
impossible! It was a trick to cheat them, 
a trick invented by the buyers from the 
“Fence country” to beat them. They were 
human and suspicious. Rough men and 
true were they, courteous to women, with 
the innate Saxon ideas of honor and fair 
play, but suspicious of the stranger and 
his strange Eastern ways. A man who 
wore neckties and a “b’iled shirt” was a 
thing unusual. 
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Finally a few were induced to make 
shipments, and go with them. The rail- 
roads were bidding for the immense 
trade, and the adventurous few received 
na square deal. The returns were satis- 
factory, and the rush commenced. Tele- 
graphs and telephones were not, but th: 
news spread “alle samee Melican” man. 

Then came the days of the great drives. 
From the brush and sand hills of New 
Mexico, Texas and Arizona, from th 
hills and valleys of Colorado, Utah an 
Nevada, from the grassy plains of Wyom- 
ing and Montana, the trail herds poured 
into the shipping stations, guarded’ an 
driven by men scarcely less wild than 
their Jong-horned charges. 

Right then was the day of the cowman 
in all his glory. He was king of the West. 
clad in his green shirt, red handkerchief, 
wide-brimmed sombrero, an arsenal o! 
weapons, his chaps, spurs, saddle and 
gloves ornamented as the fancy and 
pocketbook of their owner dictated—he 
was a picturesque character. At home, in 
his saddle, on the wind-swept ranges, he 
was a creature lean, swarthy, sinewy and 
taciturn. In the cow-town on his annual 
vacation he was a different man. . Ordi- 
narily, quiet and well behaved, when filled 
with Texas tanglefoot or “Missouri light- 
ning rod,” he became dangerous in the 








The range is a bleak place in winter, and it’s all work and no play. 
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Some “dogies” huddling together to keep warm. 


extreme. His proclivities were strange 
and his impulses took queer turns. Shoot- 
ing up a town or a saloon were but exu- 
berant follies prompted by the same spirit 
that led him to open his purse at the call 
of distress. To spend a year’s wages over 
the gambling table in a single night was 
common. One fellow was known to have 
received a handsome legacy from rela- 
iives in the East, and he blew it all in in 
less than a week, and was found one 
morning dead drunk on a manure pile 
hack of a saloon in Reno. 

Of the numerous feuds between the cow- 
men and the sheepmen, volumes might be 
written. Many of them were shot out on 
the streets of the cow-towns, and many 
2 duel took place in the brush of which 
nothing was ever heard. 

As with Mooshmer of the Kentucky 
hills, who cannot understand the right of 
the Federal Government to tax his illicit 
vroduct, so it was with the cowman: he 


could not understand the right of the 


mall farmer or others to take up the 
rairies: they were his, his by right of 
rior occupancy. 

The mountains and plains were their 
eritage. Their right to roam them was, 
i their view, as clear as that of the In- 
ian whom they had driven out. 


The log ranch houses, with their dirt 
roofs and rough plenty, have practically 
disappeared. What few can be found still 
standing have been converted to more ig- 
noble usage, and the modern cattleman 
lives in a more pretentious dwelling. 

The cowboy has become a hewer of wood 
and drawer of water., A few may still be 
found on the border of Mexico and the 
British possessions. 

The life was a hard one, with neither 
glory or profit. Fortunes have been made 
with a few ponies, some ropes and brand- 
ing irons, but the day of the range has 
passed away. 

Some few big ranches are still left, 
notably the 7 X L. of Wyoming; the G. 
O. S. of New Mexico; the Miller & Lux 
of California, and the Beaver Head cattle 
company of Dillon, Montana. 

But they are mere survivors, and must 
go down before the law of the survival of 
the fittest. Land is fast becoming valu- 
able. and their subdivision is but a ques- 
tion of a few years: © 

The cowman has gone, the cattleman 
has come to stay. Le Roi est Mort, vive 
le Roi! 

“Shoo along, dogies! Hike out, mah 
honies. We-all’s “ll hit sweet grass by 
and bye.” 

















THE MIDNIGHT RIDE OF RANDOLPH WILEY 


BY W. VIRGIL COWAN 


SAAC EHRENBACHER swept the 

dust from his drygoods counter, with 

a grand sweep and looked out of the 

window. There was plenty of dust 
and dirt as usual, but Mr. Ehrenbacher 
possessed a remarkably placid temper, and 
this strenuous exercise on his part did not 
mean that he was disturbed at its pres- 
ence either on the dry-goods counter or 
on the other furniture in his “Miners’ 
Supply Store.” He merely wanted some- 
thing else to do while looking out the 
window. 

But, of course, he had a purpose. No 
one ever accused Mr. Ehrenbacher’s race 
of being a purposeless race. On this par- 
ticular Saturday morning in 1856 he was 
looking for somebody, and for once in his 
life, at least, he was not looking particu- 
larly for a customer, but for no less an im- 
portant personage than Mr. Randolph 
Wiley, Justice of the Peace, secretary of 
sundry local fraternal organizations, gen- 
eral advisor of the unfortunate and trou- 
bled citizens of the “city,” and, among 
other things, a most eminent and honored 
‘member of the noble order of Eclampus 
Vitus, a very popular society among the 
mirthmakers and practical jokers, of which 
ancient and honored society Mr. Wiley 
was leader of the “degree team.” Mr. 
Ehrenbacher cleared his throat as the emi- 
nent Justice entered the door. 

_ “Mr. Wiley, ven does your lodge meet 
again ?” 

“Which one?” 

“The Masonery Lodge—ven does it 
meet ?” 

“In a couple of weeks. 
bill ?” 

“No, no! How much you charge to join 
it?” 

“Forty dollars. 
know that for?” 
“Vat do a feller haf to do to get in?” 

“Who wants to get in? You?” 

“Vell, I thought maybe I’d like to join 
if it don’t costs too much. You know 
sales is bad dis time of the year und my 
vife was very sick last week.” 


Why? Got a 


What do you want to 


“T’m sorry your wife was sick, but that 
ain’t the fault of the lodge, you know. 
They all have a certain price; same for 
everybody. Why don’t you join the Kec- 


‘lampus Vitus?” 


“Tt’s more of a funny lodge, aind’t it? 
Don’t help beesness much. Vat do the 
Odd Felters charge ?” 

“The Odd Fellows? Just the same; 
forty dollars. But neither them nor the 
Masons will help your business as much 
as the Eclampus Vitus. Don’t you see 
how, Pete is making money in his saloon 
down there? All because he belongs to 
that lodge. The other lodges wouldn’t help 
him half as much.” 

“Ah, vell, dat is the trouble. Dem fel- 
lers comes out after lodge a laughing und 
laughing, and dey go into Pete’s und 
drink und Jaugh und drink; but dey don’t 
come und buy any goots from nobody.” 

“Oh, well, that’s because- none of the 
rest of you are members. Think it over, 
Isaac, and let me know later.” 

Mr. Wiley opened the door, and as he 
stepped into the street, he added: “It’s by 
far the best one of the three.” 

When the worthy Justice met Andy 
Bean down the street he imparted choice 
bits of the recent conversation to that 
mirthful individual, and there resulted 
some very uproarious laughter, followed 
by a few uncomplimentary maledictions 
and unpleasant remarks about the business 
methods and mercenary motives of Mr. 
Ehrenbacher. Their conversation _ later 
grew more confidential, but a lively twin- 
kle continued to play about Mr. Wiley’s 
eves, and the laughter of Mr. Bean be- 
came more subdued, though still as hearty. 

The two men then retraced the judge’s 
slow and somewhat lame steps to Isaac’s 
establishment; Mr. Bean, as it were, 
pulled the laughter off his face and stuffed 
it into his pocket, and his countenance be- 
came as grotesquely imperturbable as that 
of an Arizona mummy. 

“Say, Isaac, the jedge tells me thet you 
want to jine a lodge,” said Bean, confi- 
dentially as he entered the store. 
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“Vell, I don’t know. I vould like to, 
but the charge is awful high, und my vife 
vas very—awtul sick last week, und I haf 
to pay the doctor bill, und then——” 

“Well, listen now,” interrupted Andy. 
“We’ve been talking the matter over, but 


you know these lodges kin never cut down ~ 


the price fer going in. “It’s agin the laws, 
but there is a way to get around the prop- 
osition, and since your wife has been so 


awful sick and you’ve had such a hard. 


time, as you say, why, we have decided to 
let you into all three lodges, the Masons, 
Odd Fellows and Eclampus Vitus—all 
three for fifty dollars. It’s a special offer, 
bedrock cheap; you’ll miss it if you don’t 
take it up, and the three lodges together 
will help your business lots more’n any 
one of ’em could alone. If you jine em 
separately, it would cost you forty dollars 
apiece, but by taking this offer you’ll save 
—let me see, three times forty is one hun- 
dred and twenty—whew! You'll save sev- 
enty dollars. Danged if thet ain’t better’n 
I thought it was.” 

“Fifty dollars! Oh, my, it’s awful 
high! My vife has been so sick und I 
haf to pay oudt so much money. Couldn’t 
you let me haf it cheaper? [I tell you. I 
gif you forty-five dollars cash down. Vat 
you say, eh?” 

“No, Isaac,” put in Mr. Wiley, “the 
lodge can’t cut down its rates. Can’t do 
it for less than fifty.” 

“Oh, my, I can’t pay so much as dat. 
It’s too high, too much. A lodge so big 
und so rich und so great as dose don’t 
need so much money. I gif you forty- 
eight, or then I don’t join.” But after 
considerable persuasion, Isaac finally 
parted with his fifty dollars. A very in- 
genious application was made out and 
properly signed, and later in the day, after 
the fifty had been spent—principally at 
Pete’s—the prospective candidate was in- 
formed that a joint initiation would be 
given by the three lodges that night. 

The chronicles of Yreka tell us that 
when evening came, the largest hall in 
town was crowded. Even the gamblers 
stopped their game in Pete’s back room 
in order to be on hand. The executive 
committee of the three lodges decided to 
make the initiation a public one, and con- 
sequently the audience was not confined to 
members ; and the crowd was all the larger 


because it was generally understood that 
the “degree team” would be led by Judge 
Wiley, Andy Bean and Ruddy McNair. 

In due time Mr. Ehrenbacher was in- 
troduced to the assembly. He was in- 
formed that he had not been blackballed, 
and was told to kneel and say his prayers, 
after which he was duly blindfolded, and 
the spectacular ceremonies began. Hach 
lodge presumably came in its turn, and 
each had some six or eight degrees to 
give. The “team” had spent all afternoon 
drilling and preparing for the event. 

So, in dramatic reality, the timorous 
Isaac was led over the “Rocky Road to 
Dublin ;” his mind was impressed with all 
the ghosts and nightmares of Edgar Allen 
Poe and the Southern darkies; added to 
these were hints of medieval modes of tor- 
ture, the impressive seriousness of morn- 
ing mass and the ten commandments, the 
war dance of wild Apaches, the Grand 
Canyon and the busting of Texas bron- 
chos; all in one grand and glorious com- 
bination; and interrupted only now and 
then by awful sepulchral groans from the 
assembly. According to previous instruc- 
tion, the candidate responded to these 
groans with the word, “timbo,” but as the 
ceremonies grew more awe-inspiring, he 
became more and more terrified, his voice 
grew huskier, and his pronunciation of the 
magic word less and less distinct until 
there was nothing but a guttural response, 
“steambo.” 

Later in the evening he was informed 
that it would be further necessary for 
each of the three lodges to brand him with 
a red-hot iron. The jealous leaders then 
indulged in a heated dispute as to which 
order took precedence in this most import- 
ant ceremony. Andy Bean championed 
the Odd Fellows. 

“They’re the oldest lodge,” said he, “for 
don’t you recollect how odd William the 
Conqueror acted at the burnin’ of Rome? 
And didn’t he hang the epistil Paul upside 
down to a telegraph pole fer not jinin’ the 
Odd Fellers? We ought to brand Mr. 
Isaac Ehrenbacher first.” 

“They're not as old as thé Masons,” 
argued Judge Wiley. “Solomon lived two 
or three hundred years before William the 
Conqueror, and he was the first mason. 
You all know that he laid all the stone 
and spread the mortar himself in that 
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Masonic temple of his’n, besides building 
two or three other skyscrapers that made 
the people of New York jealous. We ought 
to brand first.” 

“But even that ain’t as old as the Clam- 
pus Vitus,” put in McNair. “Why, thet 
great organization was started by Adam. 
Noah and him and Moses was the first 
members. You fellers thet used to go to 
Sunday School ought to remember thet 
much. An angel, you know, drove the hull 
three of ’em out of the garden of Eden 
with a shot-gun and put a padlock on the 
gate so they couldn’t get back in. And 
when they saw they was locked out there 
in the cold, plumb stark naked as if they 
hed-jist come out of a swimmin’ hole, why, 
they got awful ashamed of ’emselves, 
standing out there where the society wo- 
men could see ’em, so they jist organized 
a society right then and there, and made 
’emselves each a pair of pants out of 
Clampus Vitus leaves. They was the-first 
frayternal organization, and we brand the 
candidate first.” 

_ The branding irons were then heated, 
the candidate was laid oyt on a table, face 
downward, and his back bared. Judge 
Wiley took up a spongeful of hot water, 
and began in solemn tones: “Isaac Ehren- 
bacher, you have gathered much of the 
filth of this world, and - have sinfully 
_stooped to many dirty things. -You have 
eaten salt pork and beans, which is against 
the teachings in the book of Revelations. 
Unclean and unwholesome animal that 
you are, this august body has condescended 
to allow you to enter into their midst. 
And now that we are about to make you 
hereafter and forever a member of this 
noble society ” a loud groan came 
from the assembly, to which the pale and 
frightened candidate, after being energeti- 
cally prompted by Andy Bean, faintly 
whispered “steambo”—“as I said before, 
as we are about to make you an honored 
member of this society, I, chief Nabob of 
the northern department of the great 
State of California, therefore baptize you 
in the name of Ezekial, Nathaniel and 
Captain Kidd.” 

A nervous grunt escaped the lips of the 
victim when the hot water touched his 
skin, but a shriek followed a moment later 
when a piece of ice was applied to the 
same spot. Isaac could feel the scorching 
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iron burn deep ints his flesh, and he 
writhed and squirmed and shrieked until 
finally his nervous system gave way and 
he went into a fit. The solemn ceremonies 
came to a sudder standstill, and speedily 
gave way to fear and apprehension. The 
unconscious man was carried to his store, 
and all three physicians of the town were 
hurriedly summoned. Mr. Wiley went 
home early, but left word with Andy Bean 
to come to the house as soon as possible, 
and tell him the result; the larger portion 
of the crowd waited outside of the store. 

After having worked with the uncon- 
scious man for nearly an hour, the oldest 
doctor came quietly out the front door 
and whispered something to Andy Bean. 
Andy moved to the edge of the crowd, 
pinched Jack Bailey’s arm, and led him 
down to the first street corner. 

“Jack,” he whispered, “have you got 
thet there pony of your’n down in the 
barn ?” 

“Yes—why ?” 

“Me and Wiley has to vamoos, so I’ll go 
by his house and tell him we got to skin 
out, and you take the cayuse round to him 
as quick as you kin.” Bean went to the 
home of the Justice and tapped softly on 
the door. It was opened cautiously by the 
anxious judge. “What’s the news?” he 
whispered. : 

“We're in fer it, Jedge,” replied Bean 
in a low tone. “He’s as dead as a mack- 
erel, the Jew is, and I’m going to get to 
Oregon as soon as my legs kin git me 
there. Dave Colton is gittin’ out the 
papers to “rest us; you, Ruddy and me. 
I’ve told the boys we was going to Ore- 
gon, and Dave will tear down to Klamath 
Ferry to stop us, but I’ll sneak out through 
Cottonwood. There'll be a horse here in 
a few minutes fer you, so you git on him 
and git to Shasta as soon as you kin. I’m 
afeered that some of the outsiders are 
bit riled up over the thing, and may try 
rope on us. 

A few minutes later, Jack Bailey le: 
the pony cautiously up to the door, assisted 
the uneasy justice to mount, warned hin 
to get as far as possible before daylight. 
and wished him good luck, with the hop« 
that Colton would not be able to catc! 
him. 

The pony was an old pack animal. 
which is to say that he had passed his use- 
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fulness in every other vocation in life 
that a horse is naturally called to perform. 
He had not established a reputation as an 
ambitious and diligent member of the 
equine family, nor one with a pleasant 
temper; nor had any owner ever thought 
of putting him on the race track. In vain 
did Judge Wiley cluck, kick and beat the 
obstinate brute. Jack Bailey had unhap- 
pily forgotten to furnish him with either 
spur or whip, and the exasperating pony 
resolutely refused to proceed faster than 
a drowsy walk or a short spasmodic trot. 
The anxious fugitive rode up to a fence 
and broke off a picket, but even a vigorous 
prodding in the flanks with that cruel 
weapon caused the animal to trot only 
five or six steps in hig cobblestone gait, 
and then to return again to his former 
pace. Again and again did the panic- 


stricken judge prod him viciously, and 
again and again did the pony reluctantly 
break into that short, heart-rending trot. 

Fifteen minutes of this kind of work 
found the horse and rider barely out of 
town, the horse still fresh, but the rider 
in a glowing perspiration, and every min- 


ute getting more reckless in his use of the 
King’s English. 

“This is a fine beast to give a fellow 
to save his life on,” blubbered the fugitive. 
“A nice, friendly trick indeed to give me 
such a beast. Git up! Git up! D n 
you, git up! I always thought Jack Bailey 
was a friend of mine but this don’t look 
like it. Git up, you lazy, good-for-nothing 
piece of low-bred horse-flesh. If I wasn’t 
so lame I’d git off and walk.” 

Just then a mob came running down the 
nin: and yelled: “There he goes. Head 
him off,” and began to fire their revolvers. 
The terrified justice redoubled his exer- 
tions with a quick jump, the pony caught 
the excitement and galloped stiff-legged a 
hundred yards. At this juncture, Ruddy 
McNair overtook him on a fast horse. 

“Is that you, jedge? Gee whizz! you 
ain’t makin’ much time. S’posed you was 
lots further than this. Hurry up; them 
fellers are pretty close to us.” 

“How can I hurry on this jackass of 
im animal? Give me a spur, Ruddy, I 
can’t make the old fool go out of a walk. 
\lelp me some way or another, or them 

fellows will get me sure. I never meant 
(0 kill the’ Jew. I didn’t mean the poor 
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fellow any harm. He was a good friend ~ 
of mine, only I thought I might teach 
him a lesson. Just to think that I, Ran- 
dolph Wiley, and Justice of the Peace ai 
that, should ever be running away like 
this:” 

“You was the leader of the bunch, you 
know, Jedge.” 

“Get behind and pound this fool brute, 
Ruddy, or else take the rope and lead him 
on the run. For pity’s sake don’t desert 
me. I never meant to kill the man. It 
was only in fun.” 

“But the law won’t pay much "tention 
as to what you didn’t mean to do, jedge. 
They’s got the law on us.” 

“Git up, git up, you old brute. Hit him, 
Ruddy. For God’s sake make him go 
faster. Don’t leave me; I didn’t mean to 
kill the poor man. Let’s take a short cut 
over the hill here. Dave will get us sure 
if we stay on the road.” 

When the twain reached Greenhorn 
Creek, a couple of miles from Yreka, 
Ruddy, who had remained silent for some 
few minutes, turned his horse about and . 
started back. - 

“My goodness, Ruddy, where are you 
going! What are you doing, man?” 
shouted the Justice. 

“T’ve decided to go back and face the 
music, Jedge. It won’t do no good; we'll 
get caught any way, and I hain’t a-goin’ 
to let no sheeny drive me out of town like 
this.” 

“They'll hang you, Ruddy, you fool. 
They'll hang you, sure. Don’t go back 
there. Come on with me.” 

“No, I’ll be hanged if I’ll run from that 
Jew.” 

“Then let me have your horse, Ruddy, 
if you’re bound to go back. This brute 
will not get me to Shasta in a month. 
Come on, ~ Ruddy; don’t go back. But if 
you’re bound to go,. let me , have your 
horse. My wife will pay: 

Ruddy broke out into a Bearty laugh. 

“Jedge, yer the worst sold man in town. 
The blamed fool Jew ain’t dead at all. He’s 
kickin’ as lively as yoy air. It’s all a big 
joke—a joke on you.” 

Mr. Randolph Wiley, Justice of the 
Peace, swore long and audibly; and the 
remaining hours of that night were clinked 
away with convivial glasses—all at the 


“jedge’s” expense. 








LIGHTS REMINISCENT 


THE ORIENTALS 


AND PORTOLA 


BY BILLEE GLYNN 


F THE PORTOLA Festival proved 

nothing else and preduced no other 

worthy aspect, the royal part taken 
" in it by the Japanese and Chinese, 
and the general appreciation with which 
Americans responded to their efforts, were 
enough to make it an event of the utmost 
importance. While the first prize in the 
great parade was given to the Japanese 
float purely on its merits (for it was one 
of the most beautiful pieces of decoration 
work we have ever seen), there was a great 
significance in the unanimous approval. of 
the public that the Japanese should have 
won. It goes to show how fast the Ori- 
ental with his thrifty ways and clever mind 
is gaining a place in our hearts and 
brotherhood, and that we are at last be- 
ginning to recognize his sincere endeavor 
to live up to American ideals. 

Formerly, no occasion, nor work of 
beauty, could have overcome our prejudice 
(the prejudice at least of some.of us) in 
the matter; but now it is different. And 
this not only speaks well for the Japanese, 
but for the high sense of justice of the 
American people. Let the little brown 
man of Japan adapt himself to American 
standards and manners of life and demand 
American wages for the work he does, 
and we are quite ready to give him an 
equal chance with our own. It was be- 
cause in some cases he did not seem to 
heed our greater necessities against his, 
and refused our better, if more luxurious, 
plan of living, that he earned our preju- 
dice. 

Especially was this due, however, to the 
fact that in the most of these cases we had 
to deal with the very inferior type of 
Japanese—the fellow who, even in his 
own country could not help through his 
undevelopment but be something of a fes- 
ter-spot and an irresponsible, and who 
found his way here in great numbers, 
principally from Honolulu. 


Japan, like all other countries, of 
course, has its inferior class, and while 
we would not say they are any lower than 
the corresponding level in some sections, 
at least, of the United States, still what 
is our own is our own, and what isn’t is 
not, and the foreigner of this sort is the 
more undesirable. Anyway, what we 
have got we have to keep—which is totally 
different from further acceptance. 

But for the alert, bright-eyed, brown- 
skinned native of Japan, the fellow of the 
ingenious mind who comes among us to 
walk an equal, we are not only ready to 
extend to him the hand of welcome, but 
to give him our recognizance as an intel- 
ligent, dependable factor in our life. This 
sort of Japanese the United States has 
never tried to keep out, and it is not likely 
ever will. For while every country should 
have and must have laws regulating the 
class and quality of its immigrants, and 
limitations set in order that its peculiar 
requirements will be best met, still this 
republic is not in the habit of carrying a 
volume of “Who’s who” for constant use 
under its armpit, and we know a good 
thing when we see it. The matter adjusts 
itself naturally, however, in that Japan 
in its present crisis of development can- 
not afford to part with her staple citizens, 
and does everything in her power to retain 
them. 

As for their fitness here, the better class 
Japanese have, as a general rule, done 
their best to win our approval by adapt- 
ing themselves to what we require of them, 
and their countrymen of lesser intellect 
and culture that we have amongst us are 
learning frem them. In short, our mutual 
animosities are well nigh buried, as they 
should be, and white has come to realize 
the virtues of the Asiatic, and the Asiatic 
of white. After all, we are brothers, and 
the remarkable instances of friendship 
that have developed between people of the 
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two races goes to prove that the more 
we know of each other the kindlier our 
relations will be. The question of im- 
migration and the limits set upon it, our 
Government will or has settled amicably 
with the Government of Japan. Looking 
after our own interests, as it is only natu- 
ral for us as Americans and Californians 
to do, we can give whatever advice we 
think is just in the matter, and afterwards 
make sure that the conditions of the 
agreement are carried out. But beyond 
that it is our duty as good American peo- 
ple to see that the Japanese whom we 
have already accepted as citizens are 
treated as they should be treated, and that 
in our hearts we carry no ill-feeling to- 
ward them. The Portola Festival, as we 
have previously suggested, proved pretty 
conclusively that we have already accom- 
plished this much, and that the Jap on 
the Pacific Coast is regarded as an hon- 
ored member of our commonwealth. Be- 
sides, the mixing is good for both races— 
fer there are many things we can learn 
from each other and be the better for 
them. 

Invariably is the Japanese neat and 
careful, often to fastidiousness, in his 
personal habits. No other race, however, 
on the whole, are quite so clean with re- 
gard to their persons and households— 
and as the old saying goes, “Cleanliness is 
next to Godliness.” In the midst of the 
most intense civilization, he has learned 
through his quietness of soul, and in spite 
of all barriers, to still live naturally and 
so to live well. Rarely do we hear of him 
dying ‘with consumption, or having any 
disease whatsoever, and customarily he 
begets a family just as healthy as himself. 
This family, as a rule, too, are even bet- 
ter Americans—for while one does not 
have to be born on the Pacific Coast in 
order to love it, one naturally regards it 
with deeper affection when that is the case. 

Beyond this matter of health, again 
the Jap can teach us something in physi- 
cal science. It is more than physical 
science with him, indeed—it is the phy- 
siology of living; and ranges intimately 
with his mentality in his every-day exist- 
ence. What there is of him is usually ad- 
mirably developed, and under absolute 
contro! of his mind, and he unstrips a per- 
fact brown thing as supple and: agile as 
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a cat. His nerves are of the very finest 
tempered steel. 

Handed down to him through genera- 
tions, too, is the art of living on little 
and plain food. Given his rice, he could 
go through a famine and scarcely feel the 
effects. With the aid of a few condiments 
and a little seasoning, he can make a 
dozen different tasty dishes from it, every 
one of them of sufficient virtue to cause an 
epicure to cry out in delight. And bet- 
ter still, his food agrees with him—for 
always does he look in perfect condition 
and fit for the task of his life. 

Rarely, either, do we see him inactive 
or under the influence of liquor. Born 
with an instinct for being useful almost 
as strong as the bee, he keeps eternally 
busy, and temperateness in all things is 
ever a part of his wisdom and philosophy 
of life. The East is most rich, perhaps, 
in its intuitive knowledge. To its sons 
comes mastery without knowing or think- 
ing why. And as India is mistress of the 
mystic. so is Japan of the practical. And 
with this gift, moreover, she combines a 
genius for imitation that is the most per- 
fect in the world. How long did it take 
her when she once started to adopt in its 
very highest trend our twentieth-century 
progress. In everything but religion— 
and in that regard every nation has a 
right to its own—she showed us a pace 
for acquirement we had never seen set be- 
fore, and her people are still studying 
harder and delving deeper into conditions 
and means for betterment than any other 
race in existence. Then, the point of it is, 
that they work all together, and in this 
way most of all perhaps do they afford us 
an example. 

We, who believe so much in competition 
and individuality, are inclined generally, 
unless maybe in matters of money or strife 
among ourselves—-to overlook unity of ef- 
fort altogether; and while the method 
gains us something undoubtedly, it loses 
us something as well. To strike the happy 
medium is the idea—the medium that 
stands for our best development and re- 
tention. And while the Japanese may not 
have accomplished this either, his approach 
to it is nearer because it is one of less per- 
versity and more patience. 

His patience, to say the least, is as- 
tounding, and his marvelous contro] of 
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The. Japanese cherry blossom float. 


temper can be nothing but hereditary. The 


past he puts quietly over his shoulder, and 
as quietly faces the future. To waste time 
and energy in fuming over a reverse is 
seemingly an impulse unknown to him, or 
mastered with the blinking of an eyelash, 
and his attack is always the more sure and 


direct for a first failure. The practical 
things of life he acquires with such han- 
diness that if somewhere there were not 
an end to them there would be no height 
he might not reach. 

But on the other hand, emotion, ro- 
mance, outlook and the finer considera- 
tions of the nervous temperament—the 
idealistic demand for the best and prince- 
liest of life and the lingering manner of 
enjoying it—these things, on account of 
his more evenly nurtured nature, he does 
not know so well, and it is for him to 
learn them from us—so far as they lead 
to development. That they are often 
turned to misuse, however, is of the very 
quality of the things themselves. It is 
because the Jap has never showed us such 
weaknesses, perhaps, that we did not be- 
gin by liking him. He seemed less human 
~than ourselves, more of an automaton, and 
consequently operating on a plane better 


Portola Procession. 


protected and carrying less handicap. 
Neither were we aware of his aims or 
ideals, for his silence and reticence sug- 
gested mystery. And we could not bring 
ourselves to believe in the sensibilities and 
consideration that might have been his 
but which it was his habit to keep hid. 

It is the American way to expect of the 
stranger an avowal of himself, but it is 
the Japanese way to let himself be found 
out. Because, as a different product, we 
could not know him at first, and he did 
not serve our desire for analysis, we dis- 
trusted him; but now that we are at last 
beginning to know him we are beginning 
to like him. And as our first hasty judg- 
ment in the matter was principally against 
the inferior class of Japanese, so the judg- 
ment itself came from the inferior class 
of our own race. It was simply the con- 
flicting of elements that must always con- 
flict on first acquaintance, and elements 
that must always cry out their dislike of 
each other. The true American and the 
true Japanese had little part in it, and 
have always done their best to control 
their rabble factions who were making the 
fuss; and in the end they have succeeded 
in doing so. 
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As for the sober and worthy American 
workman whom our rabble incited partly 
into the matter, he was quick to recognize 
that he must ‘trust to his Government the 
office that belonged to his Government, 
and that in the meantime it was unpatri- 
otic and un-American to show a distaste 
for competition. And, on his part, the 
Jap in this country is learning to make it 
an equal competition by insisting on equal 
wages, and there the matter rests satisfac- 
torily. So that while it is to the mutual 
interest of our Government and that of 
Japan to set the proper limits to immigra- 
tion, still the Japanese already in_ this 
country are not only an important part of 
our. commonwealth, but an accepted part 
of our brotherhood. Having zrealized the 


conditions. of «the. country, they are ac-. 


quitting théemgefves in a mgmner to win 
our esteem, and the trueAmerican above 
all. things carries in his héart-the desire to 
be just. 

The feeling between the two.countries, 
moreover; has straightened itself: out, if 
there eveg was a crook in it, and to no 
ether race, perhaps, as to our acclimated 
Orientals, do we do as much cougtesy 
—afor-cit? is » our endeavor to~ set 
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aside past differences through present ap- 
preciation. 

To return, for instance, to the Portola 
Festival again, did not the Japanese blue- 
jackets in the military parade evoke more 
cheering than those of any other nation. 
And the throng that witnessed the parade 
was surely representative. 

It is the same with regard to the Japan- 
ese of high caste who come to visit us at 
times. We seem to take more delight in 
treating them to our hospitality, in wish- 
ing them well, than in the case of the dele- 
gates of any other nation. And this is not 
a matter of policy with us, but rather of 
first friendship and admiration for-an un- 
precedented development-for which we are 
greatly * responsible. Duringthe Russo- 
Japanese war, Japan had no more staunch 
friend than the United States. We were 
filled with ‘the-pride of her undertaking, ° 
a desire, to see her succeed, aad all 
through the-country our press gave her the 
best of: everything that happened. We 
recognized in her the awakening motive of 
the East—the East that had blinked slit- 
ted eyes and lain dormant so long—and 
moreoyer she was the littlest part of it. 


“-But“she had gripped the beacotts sin both 
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hands and against great odds was making 
sturdily for fuller life and the open day; 
and it appealed to our chivalry, our love 
of progress and freedom, to see her make 
good. 

She did so in a manner that was truly 
marvelous, and since that time she has 
become more and more a product of our- 
selves. All of our methods and achieve- 


ments she has copied truthfully and with 
skill, as we have given of them to her 
freely, and as she stands to-day she owes 
(beyond her own master will and infinite 
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painstaking) more to the United States 
than any other nation. 

As partly a creation of our own, then, 
it would be strange indeed-if we did not 
take an interest in her, or that the kindly 
feelings with which we have always re- 
garded one another should refuse to be 
clouded by any slight political differ- 
ences. And with regard to the Japanese 
in this country—now that we have had suf- 
ficient opportunity to study and realize 
them—our relations are becoming more 
and more firmly cemented. 
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CRAWLIN’ CASSIDY’S BULL FIGHT 


BY FREDERICK FERDINAND MOORE 


HEN IT COMES to medals 
of honor,” began Sergeant 
“Windy” Henderson of the 

“cy 


Black Horse Cavalry, 
don’t put much faith in ’em when I see 
‘em swingin’ off the buzzum of some of 
these old soldiers. There’s lots of chaps 
that have been brave, only nobody was 
lookin’, so you don’t hear about ’em in 
the Fourth of July speeches. Lots of 
tin soldiers have got medals for takin’ 
their choice between gettin’ their innards 
cut out with a thirty-thirty ball or twenty 
years for cowardice in the face of the 
enemy. Sometimes bravery is forced on 
a man, to my way of thinking.” 

Windy stopped picking his teeth and 
turned over on his quartermaster bunk to 
look at me and see what effect his barrack 
philosophy had on me. 

“You’re a cynic,” I said. 

“If you’re goin’ to call me them scien- 
tifical names of yourn, I ain’t goin’ to tell 
you about the time Crawlin’ and me had 
up in San Fernando with a bull fight him 
and me got up to amuse the niggers at a 
dollar per amuse, excitement not on the 
programme throwed in.” 

“Tell it,” I said, and this is the tale he 
told to me: 

“Crawlin’ is always bitin’ off more than 
he can chaw with comfort and spit out 
when he wants to, and when he gits his 
thinkin’ machinery goin’ and the stray 
matter in his brains all tangled up with 
some fool idea, he allus comes to me, and 
me bein’ some childish. I generally bite 
in with him, like a good side kicker. So 
when he got up this bull fight scheme it 
looked good to me, and I helped him rope 
and tie it, but you don’t git me mixed 
with no long-horn brindle bulls agin, not 
if I know it. 

“Crawlin’ and me was left back in Camp 
Wallace to look after the stables while the 
squadron was on the target range. We got 


so hard up for something to do that I’d 
have built a flying machine to start for 
the planet Juniper if Crawlin’s mind had 
run to that. 

“We was pounding our ear down in the 
saddler shop one day, when Crawlin’ woke 
me up and sprung it on me. 

“*How’d you like to have a bull-fight, 
Windy?’ says he, and after I quit cussin’ 
him for waking me up, I comes back at 
him: 

“*To have a bull-fight, you bow-legged 
horse wrangler, you got to have a bull, 
ain’t ye? And there ain’t no bulls within 
seventeen thousand miles and some few 
rods. You think you are back in Wyom- 
ing instead of in the Philippines? You 
gone loco?’ 

““As you were,’ says he. “Just because 
you don’t know there is a big, ‘fat, sassy 
bull out in the bay now in that hay 
schooner that scooned in here yesterday 
from Manila, you don’t need abuse me. I 
seen that bull last night, and got gac- 
quainted with him. He is the ancestor of | 
a cow ranch the Gover’ment wants to start 
up in this province, and the cows are com- 
ing out trom Oregon in the Dix, that big 
horse transport. In the meantime that 
bull is goin’ to die from lonesomeness if 
we don’t git up something to keep his 
mind occupied. 

“<Tt would be a bright idea to kill him 
in a bull-fight and keep him from gittin’ 
homesick,’ I said. “The United States and 
Company and the Articles of War would 
make you look like five cents Mex in the 
dark. Thank you most to death, you go 
ahead and run your bull-fight, but I 
don’t want the blood of no brindle bull on 
my hands, considerin’ I want to serve my 
thirty years, with double time for foreign 
service, and retire from active cavalry ser- 
vice. You don’t git me to crawl into no 
such jug of honey as that—I prefer to go 
swimmin’ in the China Sea and _ have 
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wrestlin’ matches with sharks, catch-as- 
catch-can, leg hold barred, when I git so 
I can’t amuse myself no other respectable 
way.’ 
“<“Of all the lob-sided, shirt-eatin’, no- 
good side kickers, you take the huckle- 
berry pie, and then some,’ says Crawlin’. 
“You vinegar-pickled Piute, you think I’m 
goin’ to assassinate that bull? No, sir, 
not so you could notice it. But we’ll have 
- an hour’s gentle fun with him and then 
see that he gits out of the areener, and 
we'll have Whisperin’ Mulligan out in the 
brush to rope him. We can git a place 
fixed up in San Fernando and charge the 
niggers a dollar to come, and we can let 
it out that Ringtail Razoo, the famous 
pickadoor of Manila, is going to give the 
bull-fight, and we’ll make a gob of money 
that would choke Adam’s off-ox.’ 
“*You’re plumb loco,’ I said. “There 
ain’t no way we can git this Ringtail gent 
from Manila in time, and if we could we 
can’t git no bindin’ contrack with him that 
he won’t make your brindle bull look like 
a slab of jerked beef hangin’ to a Sioux 
tepee.’ 
’ “*You make me everlastin’ly feel like 


a boy with the measles,’ says Crawlin’ back 


at me. ‘You rim-fire, double-action, imi- 
tation of a coyote pelt, there ain’t no Ring- 
tail Razoo, but the niggers won’t know the 
difference. I'll dis-guys myself with them 
green velvet knee-britches we had in the 
minstrel show, wrap a red -curtain around 
my waist and fight that bull with a dull 
saber, mounted on my _steeple-chaser. 
That’s me. You can stay out if you want, 
and I’ll give you a peseta to help me count 
the money I take in, Mr. Man-Afraid-of- 
“Real-Money.’ . 

“Now, it took just one dollar United 
States to buy three bottles of beer in San 
Fernando, so Crawlin’ and me was at that 
condition that we could have took the lec- 
ture stage and tell how temperance agreed 
with us. We couldn’t git no more jaw- 
bone, and just to look at them hills back 
of Camp Wallace would make a man dry, 
and we’d been imitatin’ a camel for about 
a week. Drink has drove lots of men 
crazy, but bein’ dry has beat the record, 
so I took a few chips in Crawlin’s game 
and we went to it right then and there. 

“That was Friday. Of course the first 
thing we had to do was to git the bull, so 
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we kept our eyes out, and as luck would 
have it, he was put in H troop’s empty 
stable with me and Crawlin’ playin’ host 
to him and takin’ turns as bein’ butler, 
servin’ him baled hay with green zacate 
on the side. Crawlin’ was real sociable 
with him, but I bucked some agin buttlin’ 
for a bull and lookin’ after his personal 
comfort. 

“You big bundle of dried skin and 
bones,’ says Crawlin’ to me, ‘ain’t you got 
no imagination? That feller is worth 
about forty dollars an ounce to us. You 
think I’d take to hand-feedin’ him if we 
all didn’t have a future? We’re impres- 
sios now, just like them chaps which hire 
opery singers, and you have to humor a 
bull same as you do a singer that costs a 
thousand dollars a minute. I was in the 
circus business once, Windy, and I know 
how you have to coddle your performers. 
Just you let me attend to the sordid de- 
tails, and you'll see me takin’ in the 
money with a steam hay rake.’ 

“So I hobbled my tongue and let Craw- 
lin’ go ahead. .He went down to the 
barrio and got the presidente, Senor An- 
tonio de la Ramon, interested, and old 
Ramon got his niggers busy and they 
built a big ring and made a bamboo fence 
and had a lot of seats built that looked 
like turkey roosts. All a Filipino needs 
to sit on is a bamboo pole, so it is cheap 
fixin’ things up there for such things. 

“Crawlin’ got a lot of signs painted 
tellin’ about the bull-fight, and had some 
Spanish names in ’em, tellin’ about the 
famed matadoor and pickadoor and all the 
rest of ‘em, that was going to give the 
bull-fight, and excitement grew in San 
Fernando like white maggitts grow in 
quartermaster beef. 

“All day Saturday, Crawlin’ didn’t 
give the bull nothin’ to eat but a light 
breakfast, and he went out to the stable 
about a dozen times and made faces at the 
poor bull, dressin’ hisself in them green 
velvet minstrel pants and puttin’ a red 
tablecloth over his shoulders, what he had 
swiped from the teamsters’ mess-hall. 

“Sufferin’ saints! Crawlin’ did make 
that bull mad! Crawlin’ has a face that 
looks like a pile of boulders in the Bad 
Lands, even when he tries to hold it nor- 
mal and peaceful like, but when he twists 
it up and tries the least bit to be insultin’. 
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he could scare the whole Turk army, offi- 
cers included. 

“JT was sorry for old brindle. There he 
was, tied with a big chain to a post, and 
Crawlin’ would go out and dance in front 
of him like a Sioux medicine man and 
look cross-eyed at him and stick out his 
tongue and mock him when he roared. 
And how that bull did roar! He pawed 
up the ground and shook his head and hol- 
lered at Crawlin’ like the end of the world 
was comin’ and the Big Dipper was goin’ 
to be run into by a comet and busted full 
of holes like a sieve. 

“Leave him alone,’ says I to Crawlin’. 
‘That’s cruelty to animals, and if you 
made faces at me like that I’d jump on 
your head with my nail-soled shoes. Your 
face will git stuck that way if you don’t 
look out.’ 

“Shut up!’ says Crawlin’. ‘You sup- 
pose I’m goin’ to have a fight with that 
bull and have him feel friendly'to me. 
In order to make this bull-fight a start- 
lin’, stupendous, somnambulent spectacle, 
that bull has got to hate me clean to the 
pit of his stummick. Suppose I rode into 
that ring with my sabre, ready to defy 
the whole animal kingdoms, with a fierce 
look in my face and wax in my mustash, 
and this here bull walked up to me and 
scratched his head on my spur and smelled 
at my pockets for a turnip? Think we’d 
git away alive? No, them niggers would 
crucify us head down and take all the 
money away. This show is goin’ to be a 
wallopin’ big success, even if I do have to 
hurt the feelin’s of this bull, or I never 
traveled with Barnum and drove stakes 
for the Bungling Brothers,’ and he turned 
away from me in disgust and went on 
sassin’ the bull. 

“Jumpin’ Jonah! That was a mad 
bull! He bawled part of Saturday night 
until Crawlin’ went out and strapped a 
gunny-sack over his nose. Crawlin’ grit- 
ted his teeth all night in his sleep until 
I was sick of the whole business, and was 
minded to let the bull escape into the 
hills) I wish I did turn him loose, the 
way the business wound up. 

“Sunday morning we hobbled him and 
led him down to San Fernando. He didn’t 
know Crawlin’, because the minstrel pants 
and the table cloth was strapped to his 
saddle, and the bull seemed glad to be 


gittin’ away from them stables, anyway, 
and was real meek. 

“We hired Whisperin’ Mulligan to stay 
near the ring, mounted, and when we got 
ready to let the bull go, he was to rope 
him about a mile up the beach and we 
would let on to the niggers that he had got 
away. Whisperin’ was on the job when we 
got to the barrio, and we got Rummy 
Greggins to play his cornet near the gate 
to the ring, and Crawlin’ and Ramon be- 
gan to sell tickets. 

“How them niggers did pour into that 
bull-ring! All the old women come down 
from the hills, a whole company of con- 
stabulary went, and near everybody in 
town, includin’ the padre. We had $900 
Mex after we paid Ramon for buildin’ the 
ring and for his services as manager, and 
after Crawlin’ and me divvied, he went 
over to the Admiral Dewey Saloon and 
changed into his minstrel outfit. He 
painted his cheeks red and put big black 
streaks over his eyes for eye-brows, and 
put on a sombrero that weighed like a 
packed saddle. He had a lot of pieces of 
red flannel bandages tied to his saddle, 
and it would give a bull pup the blind 
staggers to look at him. 

“We had four teamsters to go into the 
ring first and make the bull mad. Ban- 
dilleros, Crawlin’ called ’em, and just as 
he finished fixin’ hisself up, we heard 
Greggins blowing his cornet, and the nig- 
gers yellin’ for the fight to begin. 

““Greggins is going to play ‘Hail to the 
Chief’ just before I ride in,’ says Craw- 
lin’, ‘and then Ill make my great trium- 
phal entry into the areena amid the plau- 
dits of the multitude. I tell you what, 
Windy, I wish I’d stayed in the show busi- 
ness, where I belong, instead of goin’ 
back to the army.’ ; 

“T- left Crawlin’ outside, and went in 
and got the highest seat I could find, 
knowin’ somethin’ about the disposition 
of that bull, and what he would be liable 
to do when he saw Crawlin’ in them green 
pants and the red table cloth. 

Greggins blew the Assembly and they 
opened the gate to the ring and let the 
bull in, and how the niggers did holler! 
Old Brindle stood just inside the fence 
and blinked at the sun and licked his side 
a couple of times. He’d been blindfolded 
for half an hour before they let him in, 
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and he looxed some groggy and surprised 
at all them people. 

Then two of the teamsters come in 
dismounted, with red artillery blankets 
on their arms and marched around the 
ring. The bull wrinkled his nose and 
thought a few thinks, ard then licked 
hisself again. The niggers all cheered. 

“Then the other two teamsters come in 
mounted and rode around the ring and 
waved their hats at the audience. They 
was gettin’ $5 apiece from Crawlin’ and 
me, and their thoughts was more on 
money and beer than on bull-fightin’, but 
they tickled the niggers, seein’ as they 
was fixed up fancy, like Spanish bull- 
fighters. They carried old guidon poles 
with pieces of red flannel on ’em to look 
like lances, and after they rode around the 
ring they went to the bull, and one prod- 
ded him from one side and the other from 
the other side, and the teamsters on foot 
waved their red blankets and hollered at 
the bull. 

“Poor old brindle looked like he could 
not understand why everybody was pickin’ 
on him so, and I was afraid he’d lie down 
and go to sleep. He didn’t seem to have 
no feelin’s of revenge at all, and then one 
of the mounted teamsters spit about a pint 
of tobacco juice in his eye. 

“Old Brindle reached right down to the 
ground. and dug up a chunk of hard pan 
big as an escort wagon, shook his head a 
couple of times and wept a few weeps with 
that right eye, stomped his feet, snorted 
like the fog whistle on the transport Kil- 
patrick. Next he went through some gym- 
nastic twists that was a cross between a 
flip-flap and the last part of snap-the- 
whip. Then happenin’s began to happen 
and continued from thereon, with varia- 
tions more or less agonizin’ to the bull, 
the multitude, Crawlin’ and me, some- 
times singly and separately, and some- 
times all together, so it was hard to tell 
who was in the center of the typhoon, vol- 
cano, stampede, train robbery, massacree, 
lynchin’, explosion, wreck-on-a-rocky- 
shore, or whatever you happened to think 
of that was full of tearin’, rippin’, bustin’, 
smashin’ death and destruction with the 
accent on the destruction part of it. 

“How them niggers yelled! Greggins 
got excited and blew the Assembly, which 
was some twenty minutes ahead of time, 
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as Crawlin’ wanted to make the show last 
about half an hour before he went in, and 
then he’d let the bull git away in about 
ten minutes. ; 

“Crawlin’ hollered for somebody to 
open the gate, but everybody inside was 
busy. Ramon had made that fence 
tight you couldn’t climb over it any too 
easy, and the bull sort of had things on 
the run while Crawlin’ was asking to have 
the gate opened from the inside. 

“Crawlin’ heard the niggers vellin’, and 
he thought they wanted him, so he took 
his steeplechaser back a few yards, and 
the next minute he come sailin’ over the 
gate and nearly landed right on top of old 
Brindle. 

“Crawlin’ galloped round the ring, and 
I never saw a more surprised bull in my 
life. All the others saw their chance and 
got out, and banged the gate shut, and 
then Crawlin’ dismounted and presented 
saber to the four sides of the ring, the 
bull lookin’ on and gittin’ madder and 
madder. 

“Mount up, ye durn fool!’ I hollered, 
but Crawlin’ couldn’t hear me, and he 
looked around for some of the pickadoors 
to hold his horse while he fenced with old 
Brindle. He cussed some when he found 
"em all gone, and tied his horse to the 
fence, and walked out to stab the bull, as 
everybody thought he would. 

Old Brindle about this time was makin’ 
corkscrews out of his tail and pawin’ up 
the landscape. He let out a beller that 
was as much as to say: “That’s the son of 
a third cook what has caused all my trou- 
ble since I put my foot in this tropic 
clime,’ and then he put his head down and 
started for Crawlin’, who was bowin’ to 
some mud-colored ladies to the right front. 
They screamed at him to quid how, and he 
bowed again, thinkin’ they was tellin’ him 
he was brave and a hero. Then he turned 
to see the bull about four feet from him, 
and he threw the saber away and jumped 
one side and made a straight dash for the 
fence. 

“Old Brindle made a wipe at him with 
his horns, and then saw Crawlin’ atop the 
fence, tryin’ to untangle his green pants 
from a sharp piece of bamboo. The bull 
started for him, and before he could get 
hisself loose, old Brindle charged the 
fence, which was right in front of the poles 
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them mud-colored ladies was sittin’ on, 
smokin’ big cigars. 

“Somethin’ had to give, so the fence 
did. Crawlin’ had just landed on the 
other side, down under the seats, when the 
bull got through. Down come the seats 
and the mud-colored women, and such a 
screamin’ and cussin’ and bellerin’ I never 
heard in all my life. 

“T got there in time to see Crawlin’ go- 
ing for the beach with old Brindle just 
behind him, and I swallered my Adam’s 
apple when it come over me that the bull 
would git away. 

“Don’t let him git away!’ I yells to 
Crawlin’, lookin’ around for Whisperin’ 
Mulligan, and wonderin’ why he didn’t 
rope him accordin’ to agreement and the 
five dollars Mex which he had previously 
received from us. 

“ Crawlin’ cussed back to me somethin’ 
about how he was the one that was worried 
about gittin’ away, but he didn’t speak 
none too clear, seein’ as he was doin’ the 
best he could to make the barrio ahead of 
the bull, so just what he did ats I never 
know. 

“IT hurried down the trail, and who 
should I come across but W hisperin’ Mul- 
ligan, surrounded by quart bottles of beer, 
inside and out, and he was singin’ ‘Down 
on the W abash, E 

‘*Why didn’t you rope that bull?’ says 
I. 


‘*T was hired to rope one bull,’ says he 
in between hiccups. 

“Then why in Tophet didn’t you? 
Ife went right by here?’ 


“One bull,’ says he, wavin’ a bottle at 
ime, ‘One bull. *Cordin’ to the articles of 
war we signed, I was to rope one bull. 
When that bull comes along I’ll rope him, 

hut I ain’t goin’ to rope a whole herd of 

sieers. There was a herd just went by, fol- 
cru” somebody dressed in a_ garrison 
flag’ 

“There was no use talkin’ to Whisperin’, 

so T hurried along the trail to the barrio. 
! found Crawlin’ dodgin’ behind a palm 
‘ree playin’ tag with the bull. Crawlin’ 
vas an awful sight. His green pants was 
ore in their most useful part, and the 
red paint was runnin’ down his jaws, and 
ie was cussin’ fancy and free-handed in 
vetween dodges. 

“Tf that bull gits away it is all off with 
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us,’ says I, from behind a clump of bam- 
boo trees. 

“You go up and slap him in the face 
and make him mind,’ says Crawlin’ to me, . 
scornfully. ‘Kick him in the shins and 
tell him to lay down, you pussylanimous 
persimmon with the paryletic pip. 

“<Tyon’t you abuse me,’ says I. 
thing is all your doin’,’ 

“And $450 Mex of the money is yours,’ 
says he. ‘Of course, if I get killed you'll 
claim my share under the partnership act, 
you-—’ He and the bull changed sides 
of the palm tree then, and I had to talk 
to his back and what was left of the green 
pants, so he didn’t finish what he started 
to say. 

“Bring me an axe or a carbine, and 
’ll murder this bull right here,’ says he. 
‘When it’s done, 1’ll find some way to ac- 
count for his bein’ dead. I can meet that 
emergency better than I can play leap 
frog from now to Kingdom Come with 
this low-bred great-grandson of the bull 
what rushed Moses.’ 

“*T told you I wouldn’t have no kill- 
ing in this, and I won’t. If you'll hypno- 
tize him a few minutes longer, I’ll see if 
I can get a rope and tie him to a tree.’ 

“Hurry, .says Crawlin, ‘or he'll 
charge through the tree. It’s this red 
table cloth that makes him so mad, but I 
can’t get it off, it’s knotted so hard on 
my neck. He must be an Irish bull, be- 
cause it’s the sight of the red above the 
green that makes him so mad. If I could 
get behind him, I’d grab his tail, but you 
hurry and get a rope and I’ll charm him 
another ten minutes.’ 

“T started up the trail, and just got 
into the barrio when I heard a crash be- 
hind me, and along comes the bull with 
Crawlin’ hangin’ by the tail and cussin’ 
a streak. 

“They went around the barrio once, 
takin’ stray bamboo fences with ’em as 
they went. Then the bull turned and 
they come by me on the second lap. There 
was Crawlin’ stretched out behind like the 
green tail of a brindle comet, and his feet 
touchin’ the ground here and there, and 
his hands gripped to that bull’s tail like 
he would tear his spinal column out by 
the roots. I was afraid he would ruin 
that bull, ’cause, of course, a bull ain’t no 
good without a spine. 


‘This 
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“Hold him! Hold him!’ I yells to 
Crawlin’. ‘If he gits away, the Govern- 
ment will hang us. Hold him.’ 

“*Yougotohell !’ says Crawlin’ over his 
shoulder as he went by like an Apache on 
a mustang. ‘I ain’t doin’ this as no per- 
sonal favor to you,’ and then they dove 
through the shack of the Chinese tailor, 
and comes out the other side of the build- 
ing with a pair of the colonel’s blue pants 
hangin’ to the bull’s off horn. 

“Git that rope, you square-headed zob,’ 
yells Crawlin’ to me, but I just had to sit 
down and laugli, it was so funny, and then 
they come past me again, headed for a lit- 
tle store that had a lot of bottles and 
canned goods on a shelf inside. By that 
time all the pigs was runnin’ into the jun- 
gle, squealin’ their heads off, and what few 
women there was were screamin’ and pray- 
ing the best they knew how. 

“Well, the bull went through that 
tienda like an arrow through a cream 
cheese. They was surrounded by a halo 
of bottles and cans for a second, and then 
they come tearin’ hack through a bunch of 
young bamboo trees, makin’ a road like 
it was to order. 

“There was an old carabao dozin’ in the 
sun, hitched to a big two-wheeled cart, and 
he seen ’em. He let out a sfort and start- 
ed for the beach, goin’ around the bend 
leanin’, the wagon on one wheel. He run 
clean to St. Nicholas, six miles. away, ar- 
rivin’ with the yoke, leavin’ the wagon 
scattered along the beach at the high spots. 

“Up the road to the post went Crawlin’ 
and old Brindle, and I got up and run to 
see what would happen. The colonel had 
a chicken yard of swale, and Brindle 
started for that, and my heart went into 
my Number Nines. I shut my eyes to 
keep the awful sight out, and when I 
looked again, there wasn’t no  chicken- 
yard, just a few slivers of bamboo and the 
Shanghai rooster in the top of an ylang- 
ylang tree and the chickens hiking for the 
beach. 

“There was a row of Sibley tents below 
headquarters, and the bull circled so as to 
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take them in, too, but he got his feet tan- 
gled in the guy ropes and he and Crawlin’ 
mixed things. 

“I got there just as the bull got up. 
Crawlin’ was cussin’ and pickin’ the dirt 
out of his eyes, and like a fool I grabbed 
the bull’s tail, and away we went helter- 
skelter. 

“ “Hold him! Hold him!’ yells Craw- 
lin’ to me. ‘If that bull gits away we’ll 
be shot at sunrise!’ and then he sat down 
and laughed and hollered sailin’ directions 
to me, but I was engaged with tryin’ to 
catch the ground with my feet, so I didn’t 
make no reply. 

“The teamster’s shack was off our port 
bow, and I thought I’d try and steer Brin- 
dle for the side of that, so he’d butt his 
brains out. He made for it, but he liked 
the door better, and we went in just as the 
Filipino cook was comin’ out to see what 
the excitement was about. The cook went 
back just ahead of us. The table was set 
for dinner as we arrived in the dining 
room. It looked like there had been a 
family row two seconds after we got there. 
Old Brindle got a chair over one horn and 
one of the army blankets they had for a 
table cover over the other, so he couldn’t 
git out the door again. Me and the Fili- 
pino wrapped the blanket around his head 
and hog-tied him with the well rope, right 
there in the mess hall. 

“We got the bull back to the stables, 
some tired out, but all there, and you 
can bet we didn’t try no amateur bull- 
fights after that. 

“T don’t want no bull-fightin’ jobs in 
mine, even if there is big money in it,’ 
says Crawlin’. ‘Why, I wouldn’t go through « 
that again for a medal of honor, mind, 
$450 Mex.’ 

“<“Them’s my sentiments, too,’ says I, 
‘and if you’ll go out and ask the bull, [’ll 
bet he’ll say the same.’ 

“«T guess I’ll dissolve partnership with 
that bull,’ says Crawlin’. takin’ off his 
green pants, careful-like. ‘He ain’t got 
no manners. I like the show business, but 
T’ll retire for a while.’ ” 














THE EDITOR’S PHILOSOPHY 


(Continued) 


HE PUBLISHER took a vio- 
lent hand in the shaping of the 
destinies of the January maga- 
zine. The holiday issue of the 

Overland Monthly went to its readers and 
to the world in general in a new garb. Its 
holiday cover is symbolical. Here the 
editor has displayed his artistic skill to 
advantage, and you, dear reader, are the 
beneficiary. The Overland Monthly 
magazine holiday number always has a 
message to deliver, and in this issue it 
not only delivered to you a message, but it 
ulso made to you a revelation. 

For the first time in your life you are 
given a slight knowledge of Japan and the 
Japanese. The Publisher schemed it all 
out, this message and this revelation, and 
he mapped a pleasant task for the editor 
and for the commissioner who went to 
Japan, and who, by his able diplomatic 
efforts, enlisted the best men and women 
of that country in a presentation, in an 
American magazine, of an insight to Jap- 
anese life history, diplomacy, tradition, 
poetry and custom. The issue held a 
mirror to the Occident that its people may 
obtain a more than fleeting glimpse of 
the real Japan. America and the world 
in general has much to learn as regards 
Japan. And of all America, California, 
the nearest neighbor to Japan, has the 
most to learn. It was therefore fitting that 
the labors of the Overland Monthly maga- 
zine’s commissioner, Mr. C. E. Ferguson, 
appear in its pages. 

It must appear at once to the reader 
that this mission by Mr. Ferguson has 
been an eminently successful one, and that 
the publisher’s directions to get an ex- 
pression and exhibit that would be a truth- 


ful one, and that would reveal real Japan. 


to our readers and to the American people, 
has been carried out to the letter. 

To the editor the task of compilation 
has been a pleasant one, reminiscent of 


former sojourn in the land of the Chry- 
santhemum. : 

The Overland Monthly, for the first 
time in the history of American standard 
magazines, has devoted an entire edition 
to a subject upon which information is an 
absolute necessity to the American peo- 
ple and especially to the people of Cali- 
fornia. Ignorance will not any longer be 
tolerated, and it was high time that one 
of the magazines devote its pages to the 
creation of. better understanding between 
two nations, having every reason to be 
united in fraternal tie and not one reason 
for enmity. 

It must be a keen pleasure to our readers 
to have such a delightful and charming 
story set before them as that by Madame 
Yei Ozaki. Ono No Komachi, from now 
on, will live in the minds of thousands of 
Americans, and she will have subtly lead 
us to a better understanding of her coun- 
trymen and her country. Count Tadasu 
Hayashi contributed a masterly plea to 
help carry out the motto that appeared in 
the design on the cover, “Hands Across the 
Seas for a Better Understanding.” Mr. 
Henry Satoh’s article is called to the at- 
tention of the public. A consideration of 
this masterly article on the “Japanese 
Emigration Question” is asked from all 
who would in the future discuss Japan 
or the Japanese. 

Mr. A. W. Medley’s article, and that of 
J. Ingram Bryan, in this issue (Febru- 
ary), supplies the elements in this biblio- 
graphy that will appeal to the globe-trot- 
ter. Mr. Mikimoto, who is the father of 
pearl culture, tells us much about that 
unique industry. The list is too long to 
cover editorially in review, and with the 
consciousness of having performed a duty 
faithfully, satisfied at having carried out 
the wishes of the Publisher, gratified if 
any of the editorial effort meets the ap- 
proval of thinking minds on both sides of 
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the sea, the holiday edition of the Over- 

land Monthly Magazine was launched to 

do its mission—for a better understanding. 
* * * * 


The sphere of influence of the Overland 
Montbly is ever widening. Under the 
present energetic management, it has 
achieved many things, and one of these is 
the conquering of those who have con- 
tantly evinced a desire to decry and 
“knock.” I dislike the word. To knock is 
to decry, to depreciate, to villify, cast as- 
persions upon, or in any way to make light 
of the work of others. There are but few 
instances when one is justified in knocking, 
for knocking is not justifiable adverse 
criticism. ‘The Overland Monthly has 
conquered almost all of the knockers at 
home. 

The knocker militant attacking some- 
thing is self-evident testimonial to the 
worth of that something. It must not be 
thought that Mr. Ferguson’s work was ac- 
complished without gratuitous knocking 
by the American abroad. ‘The best reply 
we may make to the knocker, the Amer- 
ican knocker in Asia, is the success of our 
mission, despite his labors to prevent. 

It has been so always. The best reply 
to make to the malicious is unremitting at- 
tention to the task in hand. We rest con- 
tent in a work well done. 

* * * * 

In the Eastern States, especially in the 
New England section of our common coun- 
try, there has been a recrudescence of the 
talk to sell the Philippines. It is the same 
old ery of the little Americans. It may be 
that in a number of years, impossible to 
calculate because of a lack of knowledge 
as to what they will bring forth, we may as 
a people consent, nay, demand, that the 
Philippines be granted self-government, 
but the time is not yet, and it is doubtful 
if, in the light of the present prevalent 
prosperity in the Philippines, the Filipino 
people would themselves ask for the doubt- 
ful benefits a premature independence may 
grant. But to sell a people is a thing quite 
different, and these praters on liberty and 
the rights of man dare make such a horri- 
ble suggestion! To carry out the wishes 


of these self-styled champions of the down- 
trodden and enslaved is impossible, and 
the noise they make is in inverse ratio to 
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their numbers. The bray of a Winslow is 
as that of ten thousand jackasses. 
* a a * 

Congress has met and will be asked to 
make provision for a ship subsidy system. 
It is only incidentally that the rapid ad- 
vance of Japan as mistress of the Asiatic 
waters is mentioned in the various articles 
in this issue of the Overland Monthly 
magazine, but copies of the number have 
been sent to the Congress of the United 
States, and it is hoped that we may profit 
by the lesson read to us by Japanese. 
Have we as much pride in our flag as the 
people of Nippon? It is to be hoped that 
Congress will see to it that we are in a 
position to handle the vast increase of 
commerce that will be ours, once the Pan- 
ama Canal is completed. Of what avail 
is a large navy if we have no merchant 
marine? Of what avail an Isthmian Canal 
if all the commerce from our ports must 
be carried in foreign ships and under for- 
eign flags? The Congressmen and Sena- 
tors from the Middle West are asked to 
give their support to the measure pro- 
posed to give relief to our sea-going trade. 
They are asked to devote a little of their 
time to a study of the question, and cer- 
tainly a reading of the articles in any is- 
sue of the Overland Monthly will give 
them a broader knowledge of our national 
necessities. 

* * * * 

Attention is called to the frontispiece 
picture of His Majesty the Emperor of 
Japan, in the January issue of Overland 
Monthly. This picture is the first that 
has ever appeared in an American print 
which was made directly from his Majesty 
and by the Imperial consent. 

Every other picture, printed heretofore 
in this country, is a reproduction taken 
from some other picture or from some 
painting. 

% % a * 

The Pacific Coast is to be awakened to 
the necessity of action in regard to th 
Merchant Marine. I spell this with capi- 
tal letters because it deserves it. Thé 
subject is a large one, full of large possi- 
bilities, and in it is fraught the prosperit) 
of the coast to a great extent. I am noi 
one of the alarmists who would club the 
public into supporting the idea of heavy 
subsidies to ship-builder, charterer anc 
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operating company by threats of the anni- 
hilation of the navy of the United States, 
in case of a contest with China, England, 
Germany or any other country that. is 
strong on the seas. I believe that we are 
made of sterner and more capable and 
stable stuff than any nation on earth. Cer- 
tainly a war scare of the proportions of 
the ones recently engineered abroad 
could gain no footing here on mere hear- 
say evidence. 

It would take more than three or four 
speeches by politicians and two or three 
plays to waken us into ferment over the 
approach of the Japanese, the English or 
the Germans. It is silly to try to conjure 
a ship subsidy out of the pockets of the 
people on such a pretext. 

I would argue the welfare of all. I 
would tell you that it is useless, nay, it is 
stupid, to maintain a navy if it is main- 
tained simply with a view to show. We 
have no over-seas commerce to protect, and 
yet we have a large and efficient navy. We 
need a merchant marine, not because we 
have no colliers, not because we are in 
fear of Japan or any other nation, but be- 
cause the march of events demands that 
we take our place among the big commer- 
cial nations of the world. Because we 
must compel the world at large to main- 
tain an open market and recognize in us 
serious competitors for the commerce of 
the world. We maintain a high tariff in 
part to enable our manufacturer to gain 
1 footing in foreign markets, and then, by 
our niggardly policy, we deny him access 
to American bottoms—for we have none. 
We send our goods to foreign markets in 
foreign ships, and we bring back their 
wares in foreign vessels, too. We have 
vone so far, because of the fact that we 
could not do otherwise, as to send muni- 
‘ions of war, army and navy stores and the 
like in the merchant vessels of other 
nations flying the bunting of England, 
(vermany, Holland and other countries. 

The Merchant Marine League has at 
ength established a headquarters in San 
Francisco, and this is along the right*lines. 
We need educating, and we should inform 
uurselves ag to the necessities of the occa- 
ion. The Panama Canal will be opened 
na very few years, and the ocean com- 
ierce of San Francisco bay will be quad- 
upled. I say the commerce “of San 
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Francisco bay” advisedly,.for by that time 
Oakland will have so improved her water- 
front that it will bid for much of the 
business in and out of this great har- 
bor. We will be visited by a large num- 
ber of vessels that have never known the 
Balboan seas, and we will have in addi- 
tion a very large increase of business with 
the South American. countries and with 
the Orient. We are building the Panama 
Canal for the benefit of foreigners unless 
by the time it is finished we are ready 
with our own shipping to compete in every 
port of the world for cargo. 

We are rich enough to play the game 
of subsidies royally. Let us meet sub- 
sidvy with subsidy, and we will conquer 
the world. 

Our California Congressmen must be 
told in no uncertain tone that the sub- 
sidy idea is popular here, and that we, of 
California, want the doors of trade swung 
wide open to us. We want to make San 
Francisco harbor one of the busiest ports 
in the control of man. The subsidy will 
do this for every American port. 

T did not start writing this editorial 
with a view to making it lengthy or 
prosy. If there is anything I hate it is 
the lecturer who tells you to be good, to 
do the good thing, to do this, that or the 
other thing that will make you feel per- 
fect, and I know I am with the majority 
when I sav that I hate nothing so much as 
good advice, except the advisor. 

But, before I close this ship subsidy 
business, T want to call your attention to 
a thing that always makes me angry, and 
I believe that your gorge, dear reader, will 
rise, too. 

We are paying foreign shipping com- 
panies $300,000,000 annually for the 
handling of the ocean business of the 
United States. 

We will let that stand as a paragraph 
all by itself, because it should seep in 
vour intellects. Who is to blame for this? 
Why. vou. The dear people, of which 
you form such an important part, are re- 
sponsible. I, as one of you, have re- 
formed, however, and I want a subsidy. 
Anyway I didn’t do it. It was done in 
mv name, in your name, at the time of the 
civil war and previous thereto. Let us 
repair the error of our father’s ways. Let 
us fly the flag of subsidized ships in every 
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port of the world. 

That $300,000,000 was paid by us an- 
nually to carry the ocean business of the 
United States. I said annually. 

Great Britain, inaugurating the pay- 
ment of mail subsidies to steamships in 
1835, has paid in mail and admiralty sub- 
sidies about an equal sum, $300,000,000 
up to the present time—far more than 
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any other nation. This sum in subsidies, 
in 74 years, is what has built up English 
overseas commerce. We are paying out 
that much every year to foreigners for 
carrying our wares over the seas. I do 
not believe that any argument is neces- 
sary. Get in and agitate for a ship sub- 
sidy policy! It will be the salvation of 
our ocean commerce. 








L 





“ SAYONARA” 


BY 


MISS MARGARET KIRBY 


(Printed by Permission of the Author.) 


“Sayonara,” thou art going 
Far across the wind-swept sea. 
“Sayonara,” thou art going 
Now forever, love, from me. 


“Sayonara.” 


Like the samisen’s sad music, 
With its wailing low and sweet, 
Ever in its ceaseless aching 
Does my love-sick heart repeat 


“Sayonara.” 


“Sayonara,” “Sayonara,” 
Oh, it is a sad refrain. 
“Sayonara,” “Sayonara.” 
Love, we shall not meet again. 
“Sayonara.” 


When the cherry blooms have fallen 
Naught is left but rose-tinged snow. 

When love’s joys are harshly scattered 
Naught is left but endless woe. 


“Sayonara.” 


Lay me, then, where sighs the iris 
To the warmly-scented air. 
Victim of remorseless passion, 
Killed through love and slow despair. 


“Sayonara.” 


Then when Western stars are shining, 
And when Western eyes seem bright, 

Think of her who mourns thine absence 
Through the sleepless Eastern night. 


“Sayonara.” 
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Mrs. Lucia Etta Loring Smith, 
who is one of the good California verse- 
smiths, has had a book for the holiday 
time from the printery of the House of 
Paul Elder & Company. It is a volume 
of rhyme, and is got up in the most artis- 
tic style, as to frontispiece (and this is a 
bas-relief, by the author’s talented daugh- 
ter, Miss Bradetta L. Smith), typographi- 
cal work and binding. There is rare ar- 
tistry shown throughout. Mrs. Smith has 
a charming swing to her poetry, and she 
is not unknown tc the readers of the Over- 
land Monthly to which she has been a most 
valued contributor. 


Mr. Herbert Quick’s “‘American Inland 
Waterways” is an exhaustive study of our 
water highways, and a comparison of 
them with the like channels of trade and 
travel abroad. This very masterly trea- 
tise, covers the question of waterways in 
all their aspects. . The bearing of forestry 
and its intelligent exploitation and _ its 
effect on the subject in hand is intelli- 
gently considered. The question of crea- 
tion, maintenance and restoration of our 
‘orests is the subject of more than passing 
notice. 

The illustrations are very well made 
and are artistic to a degree. The book is 
a valuable addition to any library, and 
will appeal to the thinking man. 

The publisher is G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York and London. 


“The Speeches of William Jennings 
Bryan” are out in book form. They are 
put forth in the shape of two volumes 
rom the press of Funk & Wagnalls, New 
York. Mr. Bryan is shown in two illus- 


trated plates, at various ages in his 
areer, from the age of four to the present 


day. It is not generally known that the 
silver-tongued orator of the West once 
sported a beard. This was at the age of 
twenty-six. He looks like the advance 
agent for a revival show. The removal of 
the hirsute appendage was a decided im- 
provement. 

Mrs. Mary Baird Bryan, the inevitable 
candidate’s wife, gives a biographical in- 
troduction. I suppose this is done on the 
principle that a.man’s wife should know 
her own husband better than any one else, 
and that a man’s wife is a man’s best 
friend. What a beautiful biography most 
of us would have to hand to posterity did 
our wives always write them. Of course, 
there might be exceptions, and I know of 
some cases where the truth, told by the 
wife of his bosom, would be almost un- 
bearable, not to say unprintable. Mrs. . 
Bryan makes a charming biographer. It 
is a close race hetween Mr. Bryan and Mr. 
Roosevelt as to which of the two has spoken 
to the most people. It is said that be- 
tween them they have spoken to more men 
than any two men who have ever lived. At 
any rate, the volumes are valuable, and, 
as there is still a very large cult of Bryan 
admirers, should meet with ready sale. 


An almost untrodden field in fiction is 
that of the Mormon life in Utah. Jerd 
Cless is a story by Pearl Daley, and it is 
a rather remarkable story. The hero is 
born a Mormon, but changes his belief and 
thus arouses the ill-will of his former 
friends and associates, and this phase of 
the story leads to one of the incidents of 
the story that is well told. This consists 
in a raid on the farm of Jerd Cless, and 
his being beaten and his crop destroyed. 
There are two women in the story who at- 
tract our attention, and they are well de- 
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picted. The story is full of go and inter- 
est, and is a carefully-drawn picture of a 
certain class of people in the agricultural 
districts of Utah. The descriptions are 
beautiful, and the story is well told, but it 
is not the great Mormon story that is 
surely to be told some day by some one 
who will see something really great in the 
Mormon and in his achievements. There 
is a big opportunity, and as yet it has not 
been grasped by any one. The publisher 
is the Cochrane Publishing Company, Tri- 
bune Building, New York City. 


The house of Charles Scribner’s Sons 
has given the world an invaluable book in 
the “Home Letters of General Sherman.” 
These letters are edited by M. A. DeWolfe 
Howe, and the compilation is a good one. 
The book should be an exceedingly valu- 
able one to Californians, for there is a 
long chapter containing General Sher- 
man’s letters, as a soldier in California. A 
book of this kind, containing the -intimate 
thoughts of one of the few really great 
men this country has produced, may not 
he dismissed with a wave of the hand by 
‘the reviewer. Its value is so great that it 
is necessary to have followed the trend of 
thought from period to period, from evo- 
lution to evolution in order to appreciate 
the great mental power of the man. It is 
a practical memoir of the times in which 
General William Tecumseh - Sherman 
lived. It was written to people without a 
view to the effect of the expressed views 
and without the attendant pruning given 


to public expression by men who have~ 


spent all of their lives in the lime light. 
The frontispiece is a reproduction in half- 
tone of the bronze bust of the grizzled old 
warrior and statesman. 

Charles Scribner & Sons, New York. 


My old friend, Percival Pollard, sends 
out a message to a waiting world in the 
shape of a new book, entitled “Their Day 
in Court.” My Pollard, of the olden 
days, was sprightly, and not very venom- 
ous; he was sarcastic and not vitriolic. He 
was, withal, not very deep. See then what 
the years have done for him. They have 
sharpened his wits, his tongue and his pen. 
He is a brave man, indeed, for he tells 
truths that must be unpalatable to the 
literati. Listen: “The case of literature in 
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America is comparable to my ‘My Lady 
Parvenu’s” rout; crowded and worthless. 
Quality is utterly sacrificed for quantity. 
The rout comprises everybody, which, to 
the discriminating, spells Nobody.” 

Now isn’t that good? Isn’t it splendi 
reading for the individual who has to cate: 
to the tastes of a publisher rather than t: 
the needs of the public? Let us follow 
Mr. Pollard still a little farther along his 
pyrotechnic iconoclastic course: “Find fo1 
me, if you can, any tendency in our letters 
save the commercial! Show me any goa 
save the dollar!” He makes a lively in- 
dictment of those responsible for the con- 
dition of things in letters. He is a vio- 
lent admirer of Ambrose Bierce and ot! 
Ambrose Bierce’s works, and that may be, 
by some, termed a fault. It is such an 
admiration that it would condone an) 
offense to good taste, providing that it 
were couched in Mr. Bierce’s splendid 
English. He would forgive Mr. Bierce 
anything, even unto the superlative vul- 
garitvy of a Frand Elbertus! However. 
Mr. Pollard’s years have made him more 
readable. There is a sharpness, a clear- 
ness and a freshness that was ever pres- 
ent in his earlier work, but it is tempered 
with a matured judgment, and his blade 
is more trenchant than of yore. Mr, Pol- 
lard is one of the big writers in America. 
I wonder if he has so kept his independ- 
ence that he can truly say that the dol- 
lar has never cast the shadow of the bar 
sinister over his escutcheon, or that he 
has never allowed his purity of diction to 
be debased by the concupiscent genius of 
the publisher. I seriously doubt Mr. Pol- 
lard’s ability to stand before his maker 
and say “not guilty.” Before the han 
were risen the lips would falter “Mea 
culpa.” 

Neale Publishing Company, New Yor 
and Washington. 


Speaking of Ambrose Bierce remin: 
me that he has at last written something 
that is distinctly useful to his fellowma! 
I was going to say woman, but, remember 
ing that women and dogs are Bierce’s pi 
affectations of aversion, I refrain. Bierc 
in his old age, and out of his plenteou 
wisdom, would do something to atone fo 
his many sins. He has written a book 
Don’t shy! It is a good book! It is 
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very small, unpretentious volume, but a 
good hook. I repeat it! 

The title chosen by the Great Man of 
Letters is “Write it Right.” While it is 
true that the book is simply a rechaufee 
of many other books, there is this in its 
favor: It is pocket size and it is simplified 
and made attractive by the verve and the 
sarcasm of the writer. The sub-title ex- 
plains the business of the book: “A Little 
Black List of Literary Faults.” I will 
say this much more, and you may assume 
that I mean it, for I do not admire Mr. 
Bierce, much as I may admire his admir- 
able use of the English language. This 
little hook should command a sale so phe- 
nomenal as to carry it into the hundreds 
of thousands editions. It should be in 
every home where the English language is 
spoken. It is the very best thing Mr. 
Bierce has done. Nothing else that he 
has ever done comes within miles of this 
little 50 cent work. May it live long and 
prosper. 

Neale Publishing Company, New York 
and Washington. 


Armistead C. Gordon has written the 
stery of General William Fitzhugh Gor- 
(on. Mr. Gordon, in telling the story of 
this great Virginian, has told many anec- 
dotes of the lives of many of the able con- 
temporaries of the day. Such men as 
Jefferson, Monroe, Calhoun, Tyler, Jack- 
son, Houston, Randolph of Roanoke, 
Marshall, Yancey, Clay, Crockett, these— 
and very many others—move through 
these pictured scenes, life-like figures of a 
great and picturesque period in Ameri- 
can history. 

California is so full of loyal Southrons, 
and history has been so devoid of just 
tribute to the great of the South that we 
welcome the work of Mr. Gordon, and as 
far as this part of our common country 
is concerned, we bespeak for his volume a 
cordial welcome by the reading public. 

The Neale Publishing Company, New 
York and Washington. 


The January number or holiday issue of 
he Overland Monthly Magazine, was a 
ala issue as far as Japan is concerned, it 
: fit that the Reviewer should have be- 
‘ore him the book by Mr. Horace A. Tay- 
x, “Tales of Travel.” Mr. Taylor is a 
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keen observer. He is capable of and does 
tell a story in an entertaining manner. 
Moreover, he is not an easily prejudiced 
person, and his chapters on Japan are good 
reading. We may not agree entirely with 
him in certain of his deductions, but it is 
undeniable that any one contemplating 
visiting the land of the chrysanthemum 
wou!d do well to assimilate Mr. Taylor’s 
book on the voyage over. Of course, in 
a volume of this kind we get merely an 
apercu of the things that are, and there 
is no opportunity for a very deep study of 
the lands visited. Mr. Taylor gives us 
the impression of a fine traveling com- 
panion from whom little of note escapes, 
and that is all we may care for when we 
are on a jaunt over this old globe of ours 
in search of new sensations, all of them 
related to pleasure and none to pain. 

The Neale Publishing Company, New 
York and Washington. 

Kelly Miller is probably the most 
learned member of the negro race in 
America. His new book, “Race Adjust- 
ment,” is a valuable addition to the liter- 
ature on that subject, and it is a volume 
that will become more and more valuable 
as the years advance. The question of 
race adjustment is bound to become more 
and more difficult of solution as the years 
advance. Mr. Miller brings to his subject 
a much deeper study and a greater wis- 
dom in deductions than have ever before 
been dedicated to a work of this kind by 
any member of his race. 

His is infinitely a larger mind than is 
Prof. DuBois’s, and his wider views and 
more liberal construction of motives will 
command a more generous reception by 
the American people: Kelly Miller is no 
dreamer, and in this particular he differs 
from Booker Washington. Thinking men 
of the South will welcome the book, as it 
tends to illume the darkened intellect of 
the Northerner, and will make him use his 
think box to better advantage. Professor 
Miller is a good logician, and his views 
are well presented. 

The Neale Publishing Company, New 
York and Washington. 


There has been added to the bibliogra- 
phy on the Civil War and its heroes on 
both sides a new volume from the pen of 
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Judge Emory Speer. This is a compila- 
tion of bibliographical addresses, and every 
one of them is a brilliant essay on the men 
being sketched, while the setting it a pho- 
tograph of the times the subject lived in. 
The title to the book is Lincoln, Lee and 


Grant. Here is certainly a trilogy to con- . 


jure with, and Judge Speer has done his 
work well. It must not be imagined the 
addresses voice the judge’s appreciation 


only of the characters in the title to the 

book, for he has covered also the lives and 

works of such men as Oglethorpe, Alex- 

ander Hamilton, John Marshall, Erskine 

and Joseph Emerson Brown. 

- The Neale Publishing Company, New 
York and Washington. 


It is given the Reviewer the faculty of 
being moodless, of being able to stand, as 
it were, aloof from the world or any in- 
fluence save that of a cold and impartial 
judgment based on a dissection of things 
that are written, without enmity or friend- 
ship. It is nearly always with a feeling 
. akin to weariness that verse volumes are 
picked up for the reading. It-is rarely 
pleasure to say the things he feels as to 
the versesmiths. Sometimes he seems harsh. 
To feel poetry, to sing sweetly and cor- 
rectly, to know how to write verse is a 
something acquired by one alleged poet in 
a thousand. 

“The Dream of Love, A Mystery; and 
Other Poems” comes to my desk in the 
shape of a small volume from the River- 
side Press of Cambridge. The dedicatory 
appeals to me because it is so full of 
dream. It is as follows: 


“Your eyes are dreams of sea and soul, 
For sea and soul are like and kin. 
Abroad the seas strong billows roll; 
The soul’s, unseen, surge up within. 


“Tho’ wide and vast, from pole to pole, 
Old ocean gleams, to me he seems 

Of smaller compass than the soul. 
Your eyes are dreams. 


“T meet your glance and I behold 
The blue sea reaching to the sky ; 
And Aphrodite, in the gold 

Of her blown hair, is wafted by. 

Your eyes are dreams.” 
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It may be that you do not like this kind 
of stuff, and it may be that it might easily 
be overdone and become mushy. The 
booklet is good of its kind, and highly 
enjoyable. The story runs along smoothly, 
and I have seldom seen a better sample of 
the mechanics of poetry. 


Sometimes a youth will gorge on dime 
novels until well nigh the bursting point, 
and then will suddenly become convinced 
that he has a message to deliver to the 
world. The man having to carry around 
the romantic name of Francis Asbury 
Taulman has written on “the good results 
of an evil deed.” The title of the book is 
“The Poplars.” 

The book is a lurid melodrama in prose, 
and might well have been staged in a 
ten-twent-thirt house. There are fires, 
drownings at sea, wonderful survivals, 
love mushes, hairbreadth escapes and he- 
roic deeds, and the great philanthropist in 
the story is a reformed gambler and bur- 
glar who finds a fortune in Alaska and 
who comes to the rescue of all his ac- 
quaintances in distress. The foundation 
of his fortune is made in a successful bur- 
glary, and the bulk of it in an Alaskan 
find. 

The author of the story is from Hub- 
bard City, Texas. Wonderful, isn’t it? 
Mr. Taulman will be hailed now “as the 
budding genius and talented youth of this 
town, who has had a book published by 
the Cochrane Publishing Company of New 
York,” and people with green whiskers 
will point him out on the village street 
and talk about him in whispers! Such is 
greatness. In a week they will have for- 
gotten him, and, because of this book, he 
will probably forever after, or until the 
passing of him, cumber the earth as the 
ingenuous author of a worthless book, pro- 
viding he has no real good-excuse for be- 
ing alive and writing. It may be that Mr. 
Taulman is a plumber, a clerk in a gen- 
eral store, or the assistant cashier in the 
Hubbard City Emporium for Interior Dec- 
oration, or he may be employed in some 
other honest avocation. In this case | 
will sincerely hope he will accept: my hum- 
ble apologies. He may have some sense 
of humor, and also he may have written 
this book as a huge joke on the reading 
public who may be gulled into purchase 
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yy the innocent looking titlé to the work. 
The humor is grotesque, but it is better to 
be taken as a humorist than to be thought 
of seriously in this connection. And so 
my sympathies and appreciation of the 


situation are hereby tendered to the sorely, 


tried citizens of Hubbard City, Texas, in 
their present affliction. 


“Severance Rapid Calculator” is the 
name of a small volume which is sub- 
headed the “Accountant’s Assistant.” This 
book is intended as a self-instructor to 
youths who are seeking a short cut in prac- 
tical instruction in- mathematics. The 
merchant who is striving after the accu- 
mulation of money and.to whom a treatise 
that will make his labors less arduous, will 


be welcome, is advised that he has here © 


found the open sesame. A cursory ex- 
amination of the method develops the fact 
that it is. a most practical treatise and does 
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not contain any magic, but just practical 
instructions in practical terms. 

The booklet is published by D. N. Sev- 
erance, of Chicago, Tlinois. 


Have you read Aunt Jane of Kentucky ? 
Yes? Well, she’s back; Aunt Jane is 
back, and she re-appears in a volume en- 
titled “The Land of Long Ago.” This 
is a very charming portrayal of the life in 
the “Blue Grass” country, and it shows 
to the full the real charm and spirit of 
the old-time country folk. It is a splen- 
did Christmas publication, and it is full 
of high ideals and sentiment! It is 
sweet and true, and cannot help interest 
the reader. Eliza Calvert Hall is a real 
humorist, and she has a touch that is as 
light as air. Aunt Jane has found a place 
in American literature, and it is a char- 
acter that bears repetition in more than 
one book. 

The publishers are Little, Brown & Co. 
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BY ETHEL TALBOT 


* Bound in sleep Calypso lies, 
Drowsed close her peerless eyes, 
Ail the gold of her bright hair 
Harvest fields shall have to wear, 
All the blue of her deep eyes 
Decks the August noonday skies. 
Hush! and weep not, lest she wake, 
Lest her dreaming heart should break— 
When her wandering lover dies 
He shall feed upon her eyes, 
He shall braid her sunset hair 
On her golden shoulders bare. 
Wake Calypso: sleep no more, 
Comes the shadow-ship to shore, 
*Tis no bee that stirs and hums, 
Hush, and hear! Ulysses comes. 




















THE DIVINE PROGRAM 


GOD’S CHOSEN PEOPLE 


I.--Faith the Foundation of Jewish Character 


BY C. T. RUSSELL 


Pastor Brooklyn Tabernacle 


HE RESURRECTION of Jew- 
ish hopes as_ represented in 
Zionism is amazing, not only to 
well-informed Gentiles, but also 
to the more learned of the Jewish peoples. 
Seventeen years ago the writer visited the 
Holy Land to note the evidences of reju- 
venation resulting from the increase of 
rainfall in that region, in harmony with 
certain prophecies of the holy Scriptures 
to which he then had been calling attention 
for more than fifteen years. On that oc- 
casion he endeavored to awaken Jewish in- 
terest in the prophecies relating to their re- 
establishment as a nation in their own 
land, and the Divine blessing then to be 
poured out upon the Promised Land and 
the chosen people. But no Jew at that 
time seemed to have a hearing ear. 
Amongst the poorer classes of them there 
was indeed a temporary animation of 
countenance, but the dejected look re- 
turned as they replied that the prophesied 
blessing could not come until after the 
year 6,000 a. m., and that their chronology 
showed this to be about 150 years off. 
We attempted-to show them from their 
own Scriptures that 6,000 years had al- 
— elapsed, and that the “Times of the 
Gentiles” would soon expire—in 1915— 
and that, according to the Scriptures, 
great blessings would then be poured up- 
on them as a people. But they merely 
sighed, and by looks and actions said, “A 
Gentile cannot tell us about our own 
Scriptures; surely our rabbis are more 
wise and would give us such consolation, 
if it were true.” 
On our return from the Holy Land our 
report of prevailing cémditions was quite 
idely ‘published in America and Great 


Britain, and we sent special copies of it to 
the managers of the Jewish Colonization 
Committee, representing Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore’s bounty ; also to the managers of the 
Baron de Hirsch Jewish Colonization 
Fund. The latter Association was then 
expending millions of money in endeavor- 
ing to establish Jewish colonies in Argen- 
tine Republic, while the former was 
laboring in Palestine. We called the at- 
tention of the latter Association to the 
Scriptural declaration that Israel would 
be regathered to its own land, and that 
efforts expended elsewhere would be com- 
paratively fruitless-—as they have since 
proven. 

We do not claim that our influence has 


‘contributed in the slightest degree to the 


marvelous awakening of the Jewish people 
in respect to the rehabilitation of their 
land and their nation. We are merely not- 
ing how marvelous the change that has 
come over that people since that time! 
Now Jews voluntarily inform us that they 
read regularly our weekly discourses, and 
are specially interested in the items which 
touch upon Jewish welfare and coming 
national glory. And, we have been in- 
vited by Hebrews to lecture before them 
on the prophecies of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, in which they are evincing a deep 
and a growing interest. 

When Zionism first made its appearance 
it appealed only to the “poor Jews.” The 
rich and prosperous Jews very generally 
sneered at Zionism as impracticable, fool- 
ish, etc. Prominent Rabbis preach 
against it, declaring that America is the 
promised land of the Jew, from which no 
Palestine prospect could attract him. They 
declare themselves unorthodox—Jews by 
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race and not by faith—iconoclasts, ag- 
nostics. Editors of Jewish papers ex- 
pressed similar views, evidently feeling 


that the Zionist movement would bring 
discredit on their race in the eyes of the 
Gentiles. Meetings were held in which 
Zionism was decried and made sport of, 
and American citizenship held up as the 
ideal for the Jewish youth, etc. 


Gradually Jewish seatiment has veered 


more and more toward Zionism, until to- 
day Jewish journals find it advantageous 
to have a Zionist Department. And rab- 
bis and editors find it not wise to run 
counter to the steadily increasing current 
of Zionist sentiment. Now they admit 
that a rejuvenation of Palestine is in pro- 
gress, that Zionism has a hold upon the 
hearts of the poorer Jews in every land, 
and particularly in Russia. - Now they 
admit that the poor of their race have 
heart-longings for Palestine, which im- 
pulse them toward it rather than else- 
where. Now they admit that the rehabili- 
tation of Israel in her own land would 
not only be advantageous for their poorer 
brethren, but possibly add to the influence 


of the less orthodox, who would not think 


of leaving this and other lands, where they 
are enjoying so great financial prosperity 
that they are not thinking particularly of 
the future nor of the past. 


The Power of Jerusalem’s Hope . 


Do we, consider it strange that an in- 
fluence, a hope, should so quickly spread 
abroad over all the earth amongst the 
eight millions of the Hebrew race? Do 
we consider it “extraordinary patriotism” 
that, after eighteen centuries of absence 
from their fatherland, the thought of re- 
turning thither should so pulsate the 
hearts of their whole nation? Do we 
marve] still more, when we consider that 
they have been a longer period out of that 
land than ever they were in it? If these 
are the interrogations of our mind, they 
merely prove that we do not comprehend 
the sentiment which now for nearly 
thirty-eight centuries has influenced Ab- 
raham and his seed ! 

The fact is, that the Jew is not well 
known even amongst his most intimate 
Gentile acquaintances. And he cannot be 
broadly and intimately understood, except 


from the standpoint of his religion, which. 
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few Gentiles comprehend, and which with 
the majority of Jews, even, is a matter of 
prejudice and pride, rather than of clear 
understanding and religious conviction. 

Originally isolated from other nation- 
alities by Divine command, and in accord- 
ance with his religious convictions, the 
Jew became a stranger’and an alien to 
the world at large; and it, resenting his 
claim of Divine favor and religious super- 
iority, has disdained the Jew and ostra- 
cized him—yea, and persecuted him even, 
in a most un-Christian manner. Cut oif 
thus from social intercourse with Gentiles 
—shut up by himself, the Jew has culti- 
vated a spirit of social resentment. 
Crowded in upon himself, he has had the 
ambition to cope with the Gentiles in every 
field of progress in a competitive and not 
a fraternal spirit. For a long time for- 
bidden to own and till the land, he aban- 
doned agriculture and confined himself 
within certain limits of cities of the old 
world, and has distinctly marked his 
“Jewish Quarter.” Finding that the Gen- 
tile came to him generally under stress, if 
at all, he has engaged in pawnbroker busi- 
nesses, and applying to it his natural en- 
ergy, he learned how to make that busi- 
ness profitable—but thereby frequently in- 
creased the animosity of his Gentile neigh- 
bors. Gradually his strong character has 
become chiefly enlisted in money-making 
—and in this he has a large following 
amongst the Gentiles, though the latter 
are comparatively less successful in the 
strife. 

Not until our day, since the overthrow 
of Jerusalem, has the Jew really had full, 
fair treatment and equal opportunity 
with other nationalities in certain parts 
of Europe and in this land. Now his 
persevering energy places him in high 
positions of influence in banking, in mer- 
chandising, in newspaper work and in lit- 
erature. Yet, however great his achieve- 
ments, however wealthy he may be, there 
is a great gulf socially between him and 
his Gentile neighbor. Nor can we claim 
that this is purely an objection to his re- 
ligion, for many Gentiles of high social 
rank hold to very similar religious tenets 
—Unitarians and others. This _ social 
chasm the Jew admits and resents, bu! 
does not understand. It would appear to 
be due largely to the fact that his com- 
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mercial instincts have in these long years 
gained such an ascendancy as to dominate 
him in whatever field he may exercise him- 


self. The money sentiment, the cash 
value, How much is it worth? How much 
can I get? What will it profit? are senti- 
ments which, to a lamentable degree, af- 
flict all of humanity—some more, some 
less. But with the Gentiles there are sen- 
timents, there are occasions, there are 
things and circumstances, into which he 
enters quite separate and apart from com- 
mercialism. This super-commercial sen- 
timent our Hebrew friends generally find 
it difficult to appreciate and impossible to 
attain. 

What can be the foundation from which 
proceeds the irrepressible hope and cour- 
age of the Jew, which have carried him 
through bloody seas of persecution, 
through social ostracism, against the cur- 
rent of prejudice and superstition, to his 
present lofty stand in the world? Why 
has he not been crushed, as have other 
people? Why has he not disappeared 
from the face of the earth as a race, as 
have other races? Why is it that to-day, 
after thirty-eight centuries, he is such a 
force, such a power in the world finan- 
cially, that the wealthiest Governments 
are indebted to him and dare scarcely un- 
dertake a war without his co-operation in 
raising the funds? What is the secret of 
Jewish hope, courage and pride? 

The Chosen Seed of Abraham. 

The key of the situation is given us in 
the Bible, and nowhere else. ‘The rela- 
tionship of Jewish people and the land of 
Palestine and the Bible, rightly under- 
stood, constitute a proof that there is a 
God; that he has a great and wonderful 
Plan or method by which he is dealing 
with mankind; that his Plan is connected 
with the Jewish nation, and that the 
Bible is the record of that Plan. But here 
we must remember the truthfulness of the 
poet’s expression : 


“God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform.” 


It is a mistake to suppose that the Bible 
was written for the world or intended to 
be understood by the world. Its own tes- 
timony is to the contrary of this—that the 
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Divine purposes are intended to be con- 
cealed from mankind in general and to be 
understood only by those who come into 
heart harmony with the Divine intention, 
and who from this standpoint “search the 
Scriptures.” It should not surprise us, 
therefore, that our Jewish friends have 
not comprehended clearly the Scriptures, 
which they so reverently and pains-tak- 
ingly preserved from Moses until Christ. 
And may we not truthfully say that the 
same lack of understanding very generally 
prevails, even amongst Christians? Is not 
the fact that comparatively few of the 
Lord’s people have been privileged to com- 
prehend the length and breadth and 
height and depth of the Divine Plan, fully 
in agreement with the Scriptural declara- 
tion that such knowledge has _ been | in- 
tended throughout the Age only for a very 
small minority? ‘The hindrances which 
have blinded so many are the creeds, tra- 
ditions and Talmud. “The secret of the 
Lord is with them that reverence him 
(and His Word) and he will show them 
his covenant.”—Psa. 25:14. 

The Scriptures seem to indicate, how- 
ever, that the time is at hand when “The 
mystery of God shall be finished,” and 
when the understanding of the Divine 
Plan may be comprehended by increasing 
numbers, and amongst these the reveren- 
tial Jews. Indeed, the Jew should be 
specially attracted by the outlines of the 
Tivine Plan set forth in the prophecies of 
his own Scriptures. They explain the ex- 
periences of Israel while still in God’s 
favor, and the experiences of the past 
eighteen centuries of their disfavor, and 
show how both of these will work together 
eventually for the blessing of Israel and 
through Israel for the blessing of the 
Gentiles. 


The Divine Promise to Abraham’s Seed. 


As the very foundation of Israel’s every 
hope, the mainspring of that people’s 
courage, the motive power of their energy, 
their perseverance and their pride, has 
been the Divine promise made to Abra- 
ham, their illustrious ancestor, “the 
friend of God.” To Abraham, after cer- 
tain tests of character—obedience, loyalty, 
faith—God made a Promise which con- 





stitutes the hope, both of Israel and the 
Gentiles. 


It reads, “In thy Seed shall a! 
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the families of the earth be blessed.” 
(Gen. 22.18.) Abraham’s son Isaac was 
indicated by the Lord to be the channel 
through which this blessing should pro- 
ceed. Later on, Isaac’s son, Jacob, was 
indicated as a further channel. At 
Jacob’s death the Divine blessing passed, 
by Divine direction, not to a single one of 
his posterity, but to them all as a whole 
nation. 

Jacob’s name was changed to Israel, 
which signifies a prince influential with 
God—in Divine favor. This name Israel, 
indicative of so much of honor and Divine 
favor, was subsequently applied to the 
whole nation of Jacob’s descendants, who 
became known as Israelites, or Children 
of Israel. It was understood by that nation 
that they were the seed, the posterity men- 
tioned in the promise made to Abraham— 
in whom “all the families of the earth 
should be blessed.” They correctly under- 
stood that this would signify a great ex- 
altation for their little nation. They had 
full confidence in that great Promise, be- 
cause the Lord had secured it to them in 
a most remarkable manner—he made oath 
to it. Since he could swear by none 
greater than himself, he said, “By myself 
have J sworn, saith the Lord, because thou 
hast done this thing, and hast not with- 
held thy son, thine only son; therefore, I 
will greatly bless thee and I will exceed- 
ingly multiply thy Seed as the stars of 
heaven, and as the sand upon the sea-shore 

. and in thy seed shall all the famil- 
ies of the earth be blessed; because thou 
hast obeyed my voice.”—Gen. 23 :16-18. 

This hope in God—that they were his 

chosen people whom he would use as the 


channel of Divine favor to all nations— 


has ever been the mainspring of Jewish 
courage and pride. Not all Jews have in- 
ordinate self-conceit as the basis for suc- 
Some of them are fearful and some 


cess, 
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deficient in self-esteem; but. they are 
nerved by the conviction that God was 
specially interested in them, and the hope 
that he will yet fulfill to them his Oath- 
Bound Covenant. A faith so persistent 
(for thirty-eight centuries) must surely be 
pleasing to God, and must challenge the 
admiration even of their enemies. Christ- 
ian Bible students well know that much 
of the Bible consists of Israel’s past his- 
tory and prophecies of their coming glory. 
The past eighteen centuries have been 
merely a parenthesis in which spiritual 
Israel has been in process of selection from 
every nation. The speedy return of Is- 
rael to God’s favor marks another onward 
step in the Divine Plan of the Ages. Ac- 
cording to the Scriptures, their coming up- 
lift to Divine favor marks the Millennial 
epoch of blessings so long promised by God 
through the Hebrew prophets and attested 
also by our Lord and his apostles, mark 
the words of Peter—“Times of Refresh- 
ing shall come from the presence of the 
Lord, and He shall send Jesus Christ, 
whom the heavens must retain until the 
Times of Restitution of all things which 
God hath spoken by the mouth of all his 
holy prophets since the world began! 
(Acts 3:19-21). Jewish Restitution is 
the first item of the many blessings then 
to be poured upon mankind by a gracious 
Creator. 

As in future articles we shall outline 
various Scriptural prophecies in which the 
Jew is vitally interested, it is our hope 
that not merely our Hebrew friends will 
be interested, but also Christian Bible 
students and non-professors. The coming 
blessings will he abundant to the blessing 
of al] mankind, but the Jew first, for 
“God hath not cast away his people whom 
he foreknew ;” “For the gifts and calling 
of God he never repents of.”—Romans 
11:2, 29 :32. 
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